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The Literary Week. 


On December 7th, we shall issue a Special Illustrated 
Number of the Acapgemy, which will include classified 
reviews of the Christmas books published this season, in- 
cluding new illustrated editions, art books, gift books for 
children, story books for boys and girls, and nursery, 
books. 


To the eighth edition of The Foundations of Belief Mr. 
Arthur Balfour has added “a summary of the argument,” of 
21 pages. He has also written an introduction of 28 pages, 
from which we quote a passage : 


Surveying the work after an interval of years, w-th a 
rested eye, I perceive in it certain peculiarities, or, if it 
be preferred, errors of construction, which may well leave 
the reader more impressed—favourably or unfavourably— 
by particular arguments and episodes than by the ordered 
sequence of the whole. <A well-known theologian [Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn] (who, by the way, has himself completely 
failed to catch my general drift) observed in a review, 
which he has since republished, that the book is re- 
deemed by its digressions; and though I cannot be 
expected gratefully to accept so dubious a compliment, I 
admit that the interest of certain branches of the subject 
has occasionally betrayed me into giving them a relative 
prominence which the bare necessities of the general 
argument hardly seem to justify. Examples in point are 
the wsthetic discussion in the second chapter of Part L., 
and the chapter on Authority in Part III. I have made 
no attempt to correct this fault, if fault it be. Had I 
done so the book would, no doubt, have been a good deal 
altered, but I doubt whether it would, on the whole, have 
been altered for the better. It might have gained in 
proportion and balance ; but it would, perhaps, have lost 
whatever freshness and spontaneity it may ever have 
possessed. I have, therefore, contented myself with pro- 
viding, in the argumentative summary mentioned above, 
a corrective to the too detailed treatment of certain por- 
tions of the work, hoping that by thus unsparingly t):n- 
ning out the trees I shall enable the most careless way- 
farer to understand without difficulty the general lie of 
the wood. I desire, however, emphatically to express a 
(perhaps not unbiassed) opinion that the book is some- 
thing more than the expansion of its summary, and that 
no extract or essence can really reproduce the qualities 
of the original preparation—whatever those qualities may 
be worth. 


Mgssrs. WiLL1AMs AND Noraarte send us the following : — 
“Philosophical activity at Oxford seems to be taking a 
decidedly novel form, to judge by what purports to be a 
new philosophical periodical entit'ed Mind, the Christmas 
Number of which is ready for publication. It appears to 
be a comic “double” of its namesake Mind, and in addi- 
tion to a number of parodies in the style of most of the 
famous philosophers, contains also a very serious vein of 
ridicule directed against the “Absolutism,” which seems 





just now to be fashionable in English philosophy. Though 
all the contributions profess to be pseudonymous, the 
pseudonyms are often pretty transparent, and the editor 
and most of the contributors practically divulge their 
identity to the attentive reader.” 


Ir having been stated that a new edition of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species has been prepared by a publishing firm, 
in view of the approaching expiration of the copyright 
of the first edition, Mr. Murray wishes it to be known 
that the edition which passes out of copyright at the end of 
this month is the imperfect edition, which was subsequently 
thorougkly revised by Mr. Darwin. If it were reprinted 
it would, he adds, be without the consent or authority of 
Mr. Darwin’s representatives. The only authorised and 
complete editions are those published by Mr. Murray, 
and they do not lose copyright for several years to come. 


Mr. Henuey’s new volume of poems, which is published 
to-day, contains under the heading Hawthorn and 
Lavender, fifty-two poems ; thirteen “London Types ; ” the 
Prologues to “ Beau Austin,” “Richard Savage,” and “ Ad- 
miral Guinea,” and seven In Memoriam poems, under the 
heading “ Epicedia.” The volume also contains a dedication 
to Mrs. Henley, and this Prologue : 

These to the glory and praise of the green land 
That bred my women, and that holds my dead, 
ENGLAND, and with her the strong broods that stand 
Wherever her fighting lines are thrust or spread! 
They call us prowl ?—Look at our English Rose! 
Shedders of blood ?—Where hath our own been spared? 
Shopkeepers ?—Our accompt the high Gop knows. 
Close ?—In our bounty half the world hath shared. 
They hate us, and they envy? Envy and hate 
Should drive them to the Prr’s edge ?—Be it so! 
That race is damned which misesteems its fate ; 
And this, in Gop’s good time, they all shall know, 
And know you, too, you good green Encianp, then— 
Mother of mothering girls and governing men! 


Messrs. TREHERNE AND Co. have purchased Crampton’s 
Magazine, and the December number will be issued by 
them. The magazine will be edited by Mr. Harold Tre- 
mayne, author of Dross. 





Owrne to the increased interest taken in aerial naviga 
tion, Messrs. Iliffe and Sons have decided to issue a quar- 
terly magazine, entitled Flying. 


Tur author of The History of Sir Richard Calmady, 
we learn fromi the Westminster Gazette, has been express- 
ing herself with frankness to the American interviewer : 


“The main drawback of American society,” said “ Lucas 
Malet,” “is that the young girl is of too much importance, 
I should like to see your influential men give more tone 
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to society, as they do in England. Young girls are, of 
course, very pretty, and sweet, and charming; but it is 
not to be expected that they should be intelligently in- 
teresting. The consequence is, that when you grant them 
such an important place, men of thought and position 
come to regard society as beneath their dignity, unworthy 
of serious consideration.” “You don’t seem to have an 
especially high opinion of your own sex?” said the sur- 
prised interviewer. “Well,” said “Lucas Malet,” “the 
fact is, that women can’t teach me anything I don’t 
already know, being a woman myself, whereas men can 
teach me a great deal.” 


Mr. E. V. Lucas is editing for Messrs. Methuen a new 
series of children’s books, which bears the general title of 
“The Little Blue Books for Children.” The aim of the 
editor is to get entertaining or exciting stories about 
normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. The first two volumes are 7'he Air-Gun, by T. 


Hilbert, and The Beechnut Book, by Jacob Abbott. 





Messrs. MacmiLLAN have nearly ready a biography, . in 
two volumes, of Lowell, written by Mr. H. E. Scudder, who 
has had the advice of Mr. Norton, editor of the Letters of 
James Russell Lowell, also access to some unpublished 
material. 


Ir is difficult to associate two such novelists as Mr. 
Anthony Hope and Samuel Richardson, but the living 
writer gracefully offered his tribute to the “Father of the 
English Novel” on Wednesday evening at St. Bride’s Insti- 
tute. The occasion was the unveiling of a bust of Samuel 
Richardson, whose close connection with the parish and 
with the art of printing had inspired this memorial. The 
bust was the gift of Mr. Passmore Edwards. Mr. Hope, as 
was fit and inevitable, spoke brave words about the future 
of the novel. In another column we say our own say about 
Richardson. We observe that in an excellent leading 
article, probably by Mr. Herbert Paul, in the Daily News 
vur own view of the importance of reading Clarissa is 
shared. Clarissa cannot be skipped or parodied is one 
of the writer’s points. It is a magnificent tale and we hope 
Mr. Leslie Stephen was wrong when he said in the 
Dictionary of National Biography that Macaulay was 
Richardson’s last enthusiast. We have already drawn at- 
tention to Messrs. Chapman and Hall's beautiful complete 
edition of Richardson’s works. 


CoMMENTING on the bust just unveiled, the Manchester 
Guardian compares Richardson’s career as a printer to 
that of Luke Hansard, the founder of the famous reports 
of Parliamentary debates. Richardson, who was the son 
of a Derbyshire joiner, and who died about the time that 
Hansard was born, was apprenticed to a London printer, 
became printer to the House of Commons, Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, and part printer to the King. 
Hansard, who came from Norwich, was apprenticed to Mr. 
Hughes, the printer to the House of Commons, became a 
partner and eventually sole proprietor of the business. But 
the Guardian is wrong in stating that Richardson is 
buried in the church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand. 
He is buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, by the side of his 
wife. His grave is in the middle aisle, not far from the 
Communion rail, and is usually hidden from sight by the 
cocoanut matting. The courteous verger, however, will 
roll this down the aisle for any visitor who wishes to see 
the gravestone. There is also a brass tablet to Richardson 
high up on the wall of the north aisle, in the shadow of 
the gallery: this can only be read by the aid of a step- 
ladder and a taper, as we know by experience. 


The Academy. 
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Tue latest manifestation of the Omar Khayyam cult is 
an Omar Khayyam calendar to hang on your hall. It is 
pictorial, and has been executed by Miss Blanche 
McManus, and is issued by the De La More Press, of High 
Holborn. Quite a pretty thing, and the Fitzgerald 
quatrains are very applicable. The general motto of the 
calendar is the 4th quatrain of Fitzgerald’s first transla- 
tion : . , 

Now the New Year reviving Old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

There the White Hand of Moses on the Bough 
Puts out and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 


Apropos of Fitzgerald, the following juxtapositions in 

Messrs. Sotheby’s latest book auction catalogue are not 
without a certain fitness : 

564 Firzceraxp (E.) Polonius: a Collection of Wise Saws 

and Modern Instances, FIRST EDITION, fine copy. 1852 

565 Keene (Charles) The Work of, with an Introduction 

by Joseph Pennell, and a Bibliography, 140 dlustra- 

trons fol, 1897 


Eighteen years ago Keene wrote to Fanny Kemble: “ Next 
week I am expecting my grave friend Charles Keene, of 
Punch, to come for a week, bringing with him his bag- 
pipes and a book of madrigals, and our Archdeacon will 
come to meet him and to talk ancient music and books, 
and we three shall drive out past the hedges and heaths, 
with their furze in blossom—and I wish—yes, I do, that 
you were of the party.” 


BeGiInNeERS in letters do not want for encouragement 
in America. They are hustled into the sunshine with a 
glad promptitude which we have not the heart to dislike. 
Just listen to this prattle of a Boston literary gossiper, 
Miss Lilian Whiting: 


Grace Ellery Channing Stetson is one of the younger 
authors of Boston who is destined to contribute some- 
thing of permanent valve to the world of letters. The 
granddaughter of the famous and saintly divine, she in- 
herits the literary touch of the Channings, and her life 
in Italy and in California has surrounded her with that 
atmosphere of beauty which her pen reflects and inter- 
prets so admirably. As the wife of that notable artist, 
Charles Walter Stetson, she dwells not “among the un- 
trodden ways” like Wordsworth’s “Lucy,” but in an 
atmosphere of ideal resplendence in form and color. Her 
collection of stories under the caption of The Fortune. of 
a Day will soon be followed by another volume, of which 
the title is to be announced. Oscar Fay Adams, whose 
inimitable collection of short stories under the title of 
The Archbishop's Unquarded Moment has made his name 
so well known, has just finished a complete novel, 
which will doubtless be among the successes of next 
spring. But this is anticipating. 


It certainly is anticipating. But in Boston you are famous 
to-day and publish to-morrow. 


-~ 


Tue life and work of Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., form the 
subject of the Christmas number of the Art Journal just 
issued. The artist’s progress is carefully traced, and the 
events of his life so far as they are of public interest. 


A recent Handbook to Prose Fiction, compiled for the 
use of borrowers at Free Libraries, does not appear to be 
a very helpful publication. Of Jane Austen we are told 
that she was “a gem of the first water.” Of Sir Walter 
Besant, that “ his works are well known and much thought 
of.” Miss Marie Corelli is compared with Balzac, and her 
Barabas is declared to be supplementary to the New 
Testament narrative. Zhe Master-Christian is said to be 
a “sermon.” Mrs. Croker “gives a ‘good time’ to her 
readers without unduly straining their mental powers.” 
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Oliver Goldsmith is “one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of English literature.” Voltaire is merely “a 
French writer of considerable talent and note.” The Last 
Days of Pompeii fares thus: “Climbing Vesuvius, the 
author studies Italian antiquities and observes Italian 
manners with a wide reading of Latin literature and of 
Greek philosophy.” A “specular mount” indeed! Of The 
Water-Babies we are told: “ When read to a dying child 
on one occasion, the simple criticism by the little one was 
that ‘it was like fresh air.’” 


Tue price of Mr. John Willis Clark’s work, The Care of 
Books, which we noticed last week, is 18s. net, and not, as 
we stated, 42s. We regret the error, which was no doubt 
due partly to the sumptuous appearance of the volume. 
The Cambridge University Press can be congratulated 
on their inexpensive workmanship. 








Tue piece de résistance of the Christmas number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine is Mr. Henley’s article on R. L.5., 
which we discuss elsewhere ; but another article of literary, 
interest is provided in Mr. William Sharp’s notes on the 
well-known literary friendship of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, who for many years have been co-tenants 
of “ The Pines” at Putney. The following picture of their 
everyday life will interest many : 

At their joint home each lives a busy and yet serene 
life. Most of Mr. Swinburne’s time is spent in the open 
air or in his pleasant study on the first floor of The Pines: 
often in the long, tree-shadowed, secluded garden—or 
natural alley, for there is little of the conventional villa- 
garden—or in long rambles on Wimbledon Common. Mr. 
Swinburne never ‘writes out of doors, nor uses the garden for 
what Rossetti was wont to call (though rarely to useas) “a 
thought - walk.” Here, however, Mr. Watts - Dunton 
spends much of his time, loving well to remember, to 
think, and to dream, under the green boughs which recall 
youth and Rhona Boswell, and much that has happened 
since the old gypsy days. Here, too, occasionally, the 
friends spend an hour or so resting and chatting. Mr. 
Swinburne, like Lord Tennyson, has no great love of 
seeing strangers; but the many visitors to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton make daily demands upon his time. Of an after- 
noon the front door is seldom left long unopened, for this 
“partner in the Pines” has not only a multitude of 
friends and acquaintances, but is constantly being 
sought by strangers on one literary plea or another. And 
a very delightful garden itis, with its high waving elms 
and beeches beyond, and its pretty corner behind the 
cherry-trees with the statue of a bending nymph, or its 
mid-space where stands a fine statue of the Vatican Venus, 
once the occupant of a like commanding situation in 
Rossetti’s garden at Cheyne Walk. 


“ Tuat vulgar Heretick, who caught the Ear of the Semi- 
literate with his low German Accent.” This is Carlyle as 
seen by our eccentric and impetuous friend the Rambler. 
It is written apropos of Mr. Birrell’s surprising digression 
about Carlyle in his preface to his edition of Boswell. After 
taking from Mr. Birrell Carlyle’s picture of the peasant who 
aided Charles II. in his escape after Worcester (“ This, 
then, was a genuine flesh-and-blood rustic of the year 1651 ; 
he did actually swallow bread and buttermilk . . . . 
with these hobnailed shoes has sprawled through mud 
roads in winter . - was born, was a son, was @ 
father,” &c.), the Rambler proceeds: “In all the dull, 
stupid, endless, ignominious volumes of that heavy half- 
foreign Fool, is it possible to chuse a more hopelessly 
characteristick Summary? And this it is that Mr. Birrell 
selects for the Admiration of his Readers. The clear Con- 
clusion is that Mr. Birrell is also contemptible.” We 
should say that a clearer conclusion than this might be 
— at, though we are afraid it would be not less per- 
sonal. 


The Academy. 
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Tue current Rambler is, indeed, all literary, and some 
readers will doubtless enjoy Mr. Helm’s onslaught on Mac- 


aulay as a balladist. His text is Ivry, a poem known to 
every schoolboy, and the marrow of his criticism is this: 


We cannot pause to point out all the Absurdities of this 
rhapsodical Composition, but we must really draw the 
Attention of our Readers to one ‘ Derangement of 
Epitaphs” so nice that even the immortal Type of 
middle Age and feminine Ignorance, conceived of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, could not have improved upon 
it. The Poet places in the Mouths of his extraordinary 
Huguenots Peans of Joy because, among other Perform- 
ances never-equalled on Battle-field before or since, 


“. . . The good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the Cornet white, 
Our own true Maximilian the Cornet white has ta’en, 

The Cornet white with Crosses black, the Flag of false 

Lorraine. 

Up with it high ; unfurl it wide; ... 
and so on. Now, so far as we know, a Cornet, as a 
possible Object of Capture on the Field of Battle, can 
only be one of two Things. It may be a Species of 
Trumpet, with which we are most of us only too familiar, 
or it may be the youthful Commander of a small 
Number of Horse-soldiers. Either might conceivably be 
described as white, the first if it was of Silver, the other 
if he was pale with Fright. But to what the ‘ Crosses 
black” refer, we cannot imagine, unless a young Officer 
is supposed to have worn Strips of sticking Plaister to 
close some slight Sword-wounds in his I'ace. Even so, 
it would be ridiculous to describe either Trumpet or 
Subaltern as a Flag, though the Term seems for a 
moment to afford a Clue to the Author's Intention. 
By Cornet he perhaps means Ensign, in the Sense of 
Standard-bearer. But no, for in the next Line the 
Huguenot Host are called upon to unfurl it wide. Now 
a Cornet of Horse may undoubtedly go on Furlough, 
but he cannot be unfurled, and, as for a Trumpet, there 
is no Grain of Sense discoverable in the Application of 
the Verb. 


” 


America is still trying to make up its mind whether to 
give Gorky a warm place in its heart or not. Meanwhile 
the garbs in which he is presented by two translators are 
being compared, not without perplexity. One reader sends 
to his literary paper the following parallel passages from 
the renderings of Miss Hapgood and Mr. Bernstein : 


Mr. BERNSTEIN. 
Like a blade of grass my 
heart has withered (p. 217). 
Enjoy yourself without look- 
ing back at anything. And 


Miss Hapcoop. 
My heart is high as a blade 
of grass (p. 218). 
Carouse away, without re- 
gard to anything. But 





























if you mix your heart up with 
it—the porridge gets spilled 
and the bowl is smashed on 
the floor (p. 285). 

The itching curiosity of Eve 
will be your undoing (p. 293). 

a shouted Foma, 
bursting into a hearty laugh 
(p. 326). 

um something is said 
about tears (p. 344). 

No, I cannot endure it any 
longer. You are the first I 
ever had (p. 411). 

His collar covered his teeth 
(p. 439). 

Neither in fire nor in boiling 
mire shall you be roasted (p. 
436). 

Rendered helpless by the 
disgrace of his conquest (p. 
437). 


Messrs. PickeRING AND Cuatro, of the Haymarket, have 
issued a catalogue of books for sale which is itself a noble 
It is in quarto, illustrated. Every kind of book 
is catalogued; and title pages, illustrations, illuminated 


volume. 





then, when the gruel is eaten 
up, smash the bowl on the 
ground (p. 281). 
















How the itching curiosity of 
Eve gives you no rest (p. 289). 
oe exclaimed Foma, 
longing to hear it (p. 320). 


There is something there 
about dreams (p. 337). 

No, [I can’t bear it any 
longer, I am nervous (p. 401). 

- . . . and the collar 
covered his lips (p. 427). 

Not in fire, but in boiling 
mud you shall be scorched (p. 
424). 

Exhausted by the disgrace 
of his defeat (p. 425). 
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MSS. and bindings are reproduced in profusion. Among 
nearly six thousand entries our eye falls on an old medical 
work with which Shakespeare may have been familiar: 
Ulricus Hutten’s treatise, Of the Woode Called Guaiachii 
that Healeth, &c. In some owner's handwriting, and dated 
1539, the following verses appear: 


Three score & ten the age & life of man 

In holy Davids eyes semde but a span 

And half that tyme is spent and lost in sleepe 

Soe onely thirtie five for us wee keepe. 

Our days of youth must be abated all 

Childhood and youth wise Salamon doth call 

But vanity, mere vanity he sayes 

In what befalls us in our childish dayes. 

Our dayes of age, wee take noe pleasure in 

Our dayes of youth wee wish had never beene 

Soe age deducted youth & sleep & sorrow 

Onely one span is all the lyfe wee borrowe. 

What is our lyfe, a play of passion 

Our mirth the musicke of division 

Our mothers wombes the lyringe houses be 

Where wee are drest for lives short comedie 

Heaven the Judicious eye spectator is 

To see whats acted well & whats amisse 

The grave which hides us from the scorching sonn 

Are lives drawen curtein when the play is donn 

Thus actinge haste we to our latest rest 

And then wee dye in earnest not in jest. 
Written the 3d of November, 1638. 


Excellent, too, is the illustrated Carton Head Catalogue 
just issued by Mr. James Tregaskis, of High Holborn. 
It describes manuscripts for the medizvalist, incunabula 
and early typography for the great libraries—some of 
them hitherto unknown or undescribed—bookbindings 
ranging in period from the stamped leather of the fifteenth 
century, through the fine Venetian and French work to 
that of modern times. 





Bibliographical. 

Ir is to be regretted that Mr. W. H. Fitchett did not prefix 
or append to his Zale of the Great Mutiny a bibliography 
of the subject. In his opening pages he discusses some of 
the larger and more important works thereon. But, as a 
matter of fact, there is a whole literature of the Mutiny, 
and a list of the works which have reference to it would 
have been a very considerable boon. Few things are more 
common nowadays than the publication of the biography 
or autobiography of a soldier who saw service in India 
during those troublous times, and has something to add 
to the general stock of information. Mr. Fitchett would 
have been the very man to put together such a biblio- 
graphy as I suggest, coming, as he does, fresh from a 
careful study of all the available authorities. I am glad 
to see that in the preface to the new memoir of John 
Howard Mr. E. C. S. Gibson reviews, with comments, the 
labours of his predecessors in the same field. Such reviews 
are very useful to those who desire to embark upon a 
further study of the topic dealt with. 

It has hitherto been impossible, save by guess-work based 
on internal evidence, to assign either to Professor Aytoun 
or to Sir Theodore Martin the authorship of any one of the 
Bon Gualtier Ballads. The dual authorship has been sedu- 
lously maintained, the mystery guarded. At last, however, 
Sir Theodore has divulged one of the secrets of the prison- 
house. He has informed Mr. Anthony C. Deane, the com- 
piler of A Little Book of Light Verse, that Aytoun was 
“responsible” for “The Massacre of the Macpherson.” 
This is well worth noting. Moreover, it is a fact—is it 
not !—that since the publication of the Ballads Sir Theo- 
dore has never printed over his own name any verse con- 
ceived in the same delightful and admirable spirit. 


The Academy. 
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A well-known literary gossiper has been telling his 
readers that the Mr. Ralph Hall Caine who, it would seem, 
has purchased the copyright of Household Words and pro- 
poses to continue the paper, is not a brother but a son of 
the novelist, and is only eighteen years old. If that be so, 
who is the Mr. Ralph H. Caine who, in 1892, brought out 
a collection of English love poetry (thus following Lyrics 
of Love, 1874, and anticipating Lyric Love, 1894)? In 
1892 the Mr. R. H. Caine of the gossiper would be akout 
nine years old ; so I feel curious as to the respective identi- 
ties of the two Messrs. Ralph Caine. 

The title and subject of Mr. James Burnley’s Summits of 
Success remind me of a volume, published a good many 
years ago, and very similar in aim, called The Secret of 
Success. Smiles’s Self-Help was, of course, the inspirer of 
both books, as it has been the inspirer of many another 
volume for the instruction of youth. Mr. Burnley, I may 
add, has a chapter on “Men who have Fallen by the 
Way,” which recalls to me a work entitled Men Who Have 
Failed, issued not so very long ago by the S.P.C.K. 

Bibliographers should note that the second series of 
Max Miiller’s Last Essays, just published, contains a paper 
on “ Ancient Prayers” which (to the best of the editor's 
knowledge) has not been printed before. It also includes 
an essay, “Is Man Immortal?” hitherto published only in 
the columns of some American newspapers. 

Glancing through the pages of the new volume of The 
English Catalogue (1898-1900), I am struck by the fact 
that space might have been saved if the full names of 
authors had been less frequently employed. Why, for 
instance, should so long a name as “Rosa Nouchette 
Carey” be given more than once? In all the following 
entries it could be cut down to “Carey, R.N.,” or “Carey, 
Rosa N.” The point is a small one, but everything which 
might save space is worth considering, especially when 
so large a field is covered. 

It seems that the biography of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
which Mr. Herbert Paul wrote for the Dictionary of 
National Biography, had to be cut down before publica- 
tion by about two-thirds. It is now to be brought out in 
volume form, as originally written. Mr. Paul is more lucky 
than most contributors to Dictionaries. Let us hope that 
the publishers will be equally kind to others similarly 
placed. Some of the larger memoirs will well bear repro- 
duction in separate volumes. Some day, perhaps, as has 
been suggested, the Dictionary will be split up into sec- 
tions and re-issued in that fashion. Why not? The ori- 
ginal work, in its completeness, would still remain an 
object of desire by thousands. Study nowadays is largely, 
almost necessarily, specialised, and why should not the 
big Dictionary be parcelled out into little Dictionaries of 
ecclesiastical, military, naval, literary, artistic, commercial 
biography, and so forth? Then would come the oppor- 
tunity to supply omissions, to bring information down 
to date, and to expand the bibliographical element very 
considerably. 

I think of christening myself anew. The fact is, I have 
been looking through Mr. Cockerell’s little work on Book- 
binding, and have read with mingled feelings the couple 
of pages he assigns to Bookworms. He quotes M. Jules 
Cousin as recommending that, where they show themselves, 
they should be confronted with pieces of linen soaked in 
essence of turpentine, camphor, or an infusion of tobacco. 
“A little fine pepper might also be scattered on the shelf.” 
“ Possibly,” adds Mr. Cockerell, “ Keating’s Insect Powder 
would answer as well [as] or better than pepper.” “Book- 
worms,” he remarks, “do not attack modern books very 
much”—(which is a comfort). “Probably they dislike the 
alum put in the paste and the millboards made of old tarred 
rope.” “Old tarred rope!” Can such things be? I 
join with my namesakes in their mute but practical 
protest. 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s New Poems. 


Poems of the Past and the Present. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 


In Mr. Hardy’s new volume of poetry, even more than in 
his Wessex Poems, we are in the company of a profoundly 
serious sympathiser with human nature, a disillusioned 
observer of life, a frustrated searcher after divine pur- 
poses ; while the curious mastery of sombre measures and 
grave and intricate rhyming schemes is even more notice- 
able—so much so that Mr. Hardy (like his friend and 
fellow-countryman, William Barnes, before him) seems 
often to have set himself difficulties for the mere pleasure 
of overcoming them, without in any way injuring the argu- 
ment of the poem. But in no other way, save in an occa- 
sional mention of the same localities, is Barnes suggested. 
Between the lyrical cheerfulness and simple piety of the 
singer of Blackmoor Vale and Mr. Hardy’s gloomy recog- 
nition of chaos and wrong the widest gulf is fixed. Barnes 
was, after Burns, perhaps as good an example of the 
natural poet as could be found. Mr. Hardy is too self- 
conscious, too deliberately rhetorical, too monotonously 
disenchanted, for the word poet to spring naturally to our 
lips at all in connection with this book. There is more of 
sheer poetry in his novels. Mr. Hardy has his lyrical 
moments, as we shall show later, although we feel that he 
has had difficulty in urging his vocabulary to keep pace 
with them ; and we know perfectly well that, under happier 
conditions, he could sing with the best. But the time is 
not now. To-day it seems as if his world-weariness, his 
sense of the transitoriness, the illusion, of all happiness, 
so preoccupy him that for poetry pure and simple he has 
no time. He feels too strongly. His melancholia is 
so absorbing that anything extraneous, anything that 
might divert his mind towards something frankly 
beautiful or joyous, must be eschewed. 

We are not complaining—we are merely stating the 
case. For this is a very remarkable book, which, person- 
ally, we would not have altered. Mr. Hardy’s hopelessness 
is no pose; it is the genuine condition of mind reached, 
probably very unwillingly, by a sincere student of life, 
and expressed with great power and lucidity. No other 
living writer could have written this book. 

Let us give, without further remarks, some idea of the 
character of the work. On page 111 is a poem “To an 
Unborn Pauper Child,” suggested by the sentence of a 
magistrate: “She must go to the Union House to have 
her baby.” We quote three stanzas: 


Had I the circuit of all souls 
Ere their terrestrial chart unrolls, 
And thou wert free 
To cease, or be, 
Then would I tell thee all I know, 
And put it to thee: Wilt thou take Life so? 


Fain would I, dear, find some shut plot 
Of earth’s wide world for thee, where not 
One tear, one qualm, 
Should break the calm. 
But I am weak as thou and bare ; 
No man can move the stony gods to spare! 


Vain vow! No hint of mine may hence 
To theeward fly: to thy locked sense 
Explain none can 
Life’s dismal plan : 
Thou wilt thy ignorant entry make 
Though skies spout fire and blood and nations quake. 


The prominent notes of Mr. Hardy’s thought are struck 


there: the helplessness of man, the unavoidability of 
destiny, the carelessness of the gods. It is wrong to say 
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that he sees no good in life; on the contrary, he sees 
much. The very fact that men and women, the sport of 
Fate, can be friendly to each other—that they are subject, 
in a word, to such an impulse as that which has prompted 
Mr. Hardy himself to address the unborn pauper child 
in these kindly verses—would probably be to him suffi- 
cient reason for continuing the present scheme of things, 
however awry. Hence the effect of the book, though sad, 
is also sweet, for we remember no work that, between 
the lines, so urges kindness and tolerance between man 
and man. When Heaven is blind and hard let us be 
doubly watchful and considerate—that is Mr. Hardy’s im- 
plicit moral. 

Take these stanzas from another poem, “The Bed- 
ridden Peasant to an Unknowing God” : 


That some disaster cleft Thy scheme 
And tore us wide apart, 

So that no cry can cross, I deem ; 
For Thou art broad of heart, 


And would’st not shape and shut us in 
Where voice can not be heard: 

’Tis plain Thou meant’st that we should win 
Thy succour by a word. 


Might but Thy sense flash down the skies 
Like man’s from clime to clime, 

Thou would’st not let me agonize 
Through my remaining time ; 


But, seeing how much Thy creatures bear— 
Lame, starved or maimed, or blind— 

Thou’dst heal the ills with quickest care 
Of me and all my kind. 


Then, since Thou mak’st not these things be, 
But these things dost not know, 

I'll praise Thee as were shown to me 
The mercies Thou would’st show. 


It is a very beautiful, a very Christian, type of Agnosti- 
cism that can prompt such a poem as that. Indeed, it 
has been left to Mr. Hardy, among non-believers, to con- 
struct a new gospel of kindliness, a spiritualised “service 
of man.” The ordinary agnostic who has serious thought 
for his fellows offers a hard materialism in the place of 
the religion in which he finds no solace. Mr. Hardy, who is 
not ordinary, might be called an unbelieving mystic. 
This little poem, “The Subalterns,” illustrates what we 
mean : 
“Poor wanderer,” said the leaden sky, 
“TI fain would lighten thee, 
But there be laws in force on high 
Which say it must not be.” 


“T would not freeze thee, shorn one,” cried 
The North, “knew I but how 

To warm my breath, to slack my stride ; 
But I am ruled es thou.” 


“To-morrow I attack thee, wight,” 
Said Sickness. “Yet I swear 
I bear thy little ark no spite, 
But am bid enter there.” 


“Come hither, Son,” I heard Death say ; 
“T did not will a grave 

Should end thy pilgrimage to-day, 

- But I, too, am a slave.” 


We smiled upon each other then, 
And life to me wore less 
That fell contour it wore ere when 

They owned their passiveness, 


Two other poems might be mentioned in this connection, 
wherein Mr. Hardy, for whom, the readers of Wesser Poems 
will remember, the dead ‘have always a romantic fascina- 
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tion, seta up what is to us a new theory of life in the 
grave. This poem, dated 1899, first states the theory: 


His IMMORTALITY. 


I saw a dead man’s finer part 
Shining within each faithful heart 
Of those bereft. Then said I: “This must be 
His immortality.” 


I looked there on a later day, 
And still his soul outshaped, as when in clay, 
Its life in theirs. But less its shine excelled 
Than when I first beheld. 


His fellow-yearsman passed, and then 
In later hearts I looked for him again ; 
And found him—shrunk, alas! into a thin 
And spectral mannikin. 


Lastly I ask—now aged and chill— 
If aught of him remain unperished still ; 
And find, in me alone, a feeble spark, 
Dying amid the dark. 


In the poem that follows it, “The To-Be-Forgotten,” the 
idea is carried further, the dead in the churchyard being 
overheard to complain, not of their first death, ‘which is 
bearable, but of that second and final and dreaded death, 
when the last friend in whom their memory is being kept 
aweet on earth dies also. 

We cannot think Mr. Hardy always successful. The 
poem describing the dream in which he visits Heaven to 


wrest from God some answer to the cry of the sons of * 


earth is not what it should be. So tremendous an idea 
should be expressed finally the first time. Mr. Hardy has 
not given it the best form nor the dignity we expect from 
his verse. Again, “The Ruined Maid” is a mistake. The 
poem has six stanzas, but the first says all. Thus: 
“O ’Melia, my dear, this does everything crown !— 
Who could have supposed I should meet you in Town? 
And whence such fair garments, such prosperi-ty ?” 
“O didn’t you know I'd been ruined?” said she. 


The rest is anti-climax. 

We have left ourselves no space wherein to remark 
upon Mr. Hardy’s war poems, which bear, as might be 
expected, rather upon those left behind than those at the 
front: the grief of the wives and widows, with a reminder, 
hardly to be avoided by one of Mr. Hardy’s temperament, 
of the circumstance that the struggle is raging in the year 
of our Lord 1901. Nor have we left ourselves room to say 
snything of Mr. Hardy’s poems of frustrated love, that 
persistent subject of his thoughts. There are several 
remarkable ironical lyrics on this theme (one sweetly 
tender lament, entitled “ Lezbie Brown”), and a curiously 
chilling ballad, “The Return to Athelhall”; but the 
Wessex Poems had perhaps finer work in the same manner. 
Neither have we noticed Mr. Hardy’s exercises in transla- 
tion, or the dainty French forms which were popular some 
twenty years ago, and which he handles with much skill 
but rather too much gravity. 

We prefer to end our remarks by quoting two other 
short poems complete. This sonnet, a kind of verse 
for which Mr. Hardy’s deliberate movement and heavily 
Latinised vocabulary especially suit him, seems to us 
worthy to stand in any collection devoted to that measure : 


In THE OLp THEATRE, FIESOLE, 
(April, 1887.) 
I traced the Circus whose gray stones incline 
Where Rome and dim Etruria interjoin, 
Till came a child who showed an ancient coin 
That bore the image of a Constantine. 


She lightly passed ; nor did she once opine 
How, better than all books, she had raised for me 
In swift perspective Europe's history 

Through the vast years of Cresar’s sceptred line. 
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For in my distant plot of English loam 

’Twas but to delve, and straightway there to find 
Coins of like impress. As with one half blind 
Whom common simples cure, her act flashed home 
In that mute moment to my opened mind 

The power, the pride, the reach, of perished Rome. 


We quote now one of Mr. Hardy’s reflective lyrics, a very 
memorable little poem : 


Mute OPINION. 
I traversed a dominion 
Whose spokesmen spoke out strong 
Their purpose and opinion 
Through pulpit, press, and song. 
I scarce had means to note there 
A large-eyed few, and dumb, 
Who thought not as those thought there 
That stirred the heat and hum. 


When, grown a Shade, beholding 
That land in lifetime trode, 

To learn if its unfolding 

Fulfilled its clamoured code, 

I saw, in web unbroken, 

Its history outwrought 

Not as the loud has spoken. 

But as the dumb had thought. 


In these poems, as in his last volume, Mr. Hardy seeks to 
vive poetic form to the poetry of the last majestic sentence 
of Tess, 


In A.D. 2000. 
By H. G. Wells. (Chapman & Hall. 


Anticipations. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir a man had tried in a.p. 1800 to forecast the state of 
affairs in a.p. 1900, what sort of a jumble would he have 
made of his prophecy? An acute thinker might certainly 
have foretold the spread of what is called democracy ; he 
might conceivably have hinted at the development of tha 
United States, and it is possible that he could have sug- 
gested the concentration of the German speaking peoples 
against the aggressiveness of the French. But if he had 
even noticed the pump-engine—which is unlikely—he would 
not have foreseen the Canadian-Pacific railway, the 
Atlantic cable, the telephone, and all that they imply. 
And this consideration makes one rather suspicious of the 
prophet who pries into the future and maps out the lives 
of our great-grandchildren. These Anticipations by Mr. 
Wells, however, have a special justification. The past cen- 
tury differed in an extraordinary way from all previous 
centuries. Hitherto the social systems of the world had all 
stood upon the same basis, whatever the variety of their 
developments. Horace and Pope could have met on equal 
terms, and discussed the backward and forward swing of 
the pendulum from the point at which they met. Under 
Augustus the wind blew men as fast across the sea, and 
the horse galloped as swiftly across the land, as could be 
expected under Anne, and except in certain speedier 
methods of destroying one’s enemies, men found themselves 
in both epochs with the same problems to face and the 
same means of facing them. But with the nineteenth cen- 
tury the world left its groove. An unexpected, unprece- 
dented influence came into force, sending it in quite 
another direction. Already it has sent it a certain distance. 
What will happen if that influence persists, as it must, and 
crows, as it almost certainly will? There is Mr. Wells's 
justification. He fastens on the new influence, indicates 
its present force and effect, and follows out the lines upon 
which it is impelling us. With these data he presents a 
rough sketch, filled in now and again with careful detail, 
of the world as it will be in a.p. 2000, a world which it 
is reasonable to suppose will differ from to-day’s as much 
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as to-day’s differs from that of Pitt, Bentham, and Nelson. 
He puts aside such deflections as sentiment may cause— 
and even in a century of telephones and aeroplanes we have 
Christian Scientists and Satanists and occultists of all 
sorts; and there may come another Buddha, another 
Mahomet, another Messiah to set the world in another 
swing. But Mr. Wells follows sanely and soberly the lines 


of present development. What is to be the effect of this 
new influence which has already shown its direction? In 
the answer to the question the scientific imagination which 
is his serves him well. We will not lavish compliments, 
but say simply. that his book, as a criticism and forecast of 
society, is a serious, important, and memorable work. 

Let us indicate some of the results which Mr. Wells 
deduces from this new element which has entered into the 
life of the world. That phrase gives the clue. For in the 
future it is the life of the world which must be dealt with, 
and not that of this and that isolated autonomous society, 
hoeing its own furrow and eating its own bread. Ease and 
rapidity of travel and communication are throwing the 
world into a state of deliquescence. In his earlier chapters 
he traces the evolution of the railway from the pump- 
engine, and, following on from the development of motor- 
cars and the reorganisation of the present lines of traffic, 
foresees a London spreading over the whole of South-Eastern 
England, but containing a number of urban regions each 
with its own centre. But from the annihilation of distance 
by telephone, telegraph, and rapid transit follow social 
effects of much more import than a redistribution of popu- 
lation. In the old days a man had to live, as it were, over 
his shop, or at least in easy touch of his estate. The 
possession of wealth implied some sort of responsibility. 
A new class has sprung up: it embraces all classes but 
those of the abyss, as Mr. Wells terms it—a class of share- 
holders who are, in so far as their wealth from shares is 
concerned, functionless. And there is no sign that this 
class is not destined to persist. Hence Mr. Wells infers, 
for a.p. 2000, a class of shareholders who will be the orna- 
mental part of society. On the other hand, the nineteenth 
century has produced the germ of another class—the engi- 
neers. By “engineers” Mr. Wells denotes all those whose 
business is with the mechanical side of life, from Sir John 
Aird to the plumber—who so far guards his ignorance as 
a woman guards her virtue. The railway, motor-car, cycle, 
and so forth have begun to evolve a class of skilled and 
capable men, who must by the mere impulse of their em- 
ployment become more and more capable as they seek the 
education and training necessary for new developments. 
And it is to this class of engineers that Mr. Wells looks 
for the salvation of the world-society when the inevitable 
moment arrives. 


We have, then, as the constituents of the society of, say, 
A.D. 1950, the three classes—shareholders, engineers, and 
those of the abyss—for the offscourings of the social 
organism must always be with us. Here we may note a 
slight confusion. Why should the shareholder and the engi- 
neer be “sharply contrasted”? Even now, as Mr. Wells 
shows, nearly everyone of moderate means lives partly as 
a shareholder; and as this latter class tends to expand, 
it is probable that a capable engineer will not be blind to 
the advantages of investment. But if we take the broad 
distinction between the wealthy who do not care to work 
and the moderately well-to-do who need to supplement 
their means, the division may be a useful one. And in 
sketching the typical homes of the serious, strenuous engi- 
neer and of the wealthy shereholder Mr. Wells throws out 
a notable possibility. Will the shareholder be able to “ buy 
up much of the womankind that wou!d otherwise be avail- 
able to constitute those severe, capable, and probably by 
no means unhappy little establishments to which our 
typical engineers will tend, and so prevent many women 
from becoming mothers of a regenerating world”? There 
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is much in the present life of cities which points the ques- 
tion. “The life of a woman is all accident.” A man’s 
career depends mainly on himself; a woman’s on the man 
with whom she associates herself. 


With the continued growth of the shareholding class, 
the brighter-looking matrimonial chances, not to speak 
of the glittering opportunities that are not matrimonial, 
will increase. Reading is now the privilege of all classes. 
There are few secrets of etiquette that a clever lower-class 
girl will fail to learn ; there are few such girls, even now, 
wh» are not aware of their wide opportunities, or at 
least. their wide possibilities, of luxury and freedom ; 
there are still fewer who, knowing as much, do not let 
it affect their standards and conception of life. The 
whole mass of modern fiction written by women for 
women, indeed, down to the cheapest novelettes, is 
saturated with the romance of mésallvance. 


Putting aside this alarming suggestion as a mere possi- 
bility, and passing over the forecasts of a society in which 
inquiries as to marriage status shall be as “ bad form” as 
dinner-table squabbles over religious questions, we may 
ask how the capable engineer—the new, intermediate re- 
generating class—will enter into power. This will come, 
Mr. Wells thinks, by the inevitable development of “ de- 
mocracy ”—the inverted commas will indicate Mr. Wells's 
opinion of this form of so-called government. The party 
machine requires an alleged “ patriot.” Patriotism does 
not flourish in the void ; one needs a foreigner. A patriotic 
party is an anti-foreign party, and the party machine must 
insist on dangers and national differences to drive the 
voters to the polls. 


Nearer, and ever nearer the politicians of the coming 
times will force one another towards the verge, not 
because they want to go over it, not because anyone 
wants to go over it, but because they are, by their very 
nature, compelled to go that way ; because to go in any 
other direction is to break up and lose power. And 
consequently the final development of the democratic 
system, so far as intrinsic forces go, will be, not the rule 
of the boss, nor the rule of the trust, nor the rule 
of the newspaper; no rule indeed, but international 
rivalry, international competition, international exaspera- 
tion and hostility; and at last—irresistible and over- 
whelming—the definite establishment of the rule of that 
most stern and educational of all masters—War. 


And then will come the turn of the engineers. War will 
no longer be a “thing of days and heroisms.” Mr. Wells 
ignores the growing sentimentalism which—with other 
foolish qualities-—-we have shown in South Africa—and 
pictures the future war as a pitiless affair of disciplined 
imagination. But—it may be suddenly—it will become 
clear that the whole apparatus of power is in the hands 
of a new class of intelligent and _ scientifically-educated 
men—the roads and railways and carts and cities, the drains 
and food supply, water and electricity, with guns and curi- 
ous implements of destruction. With the apparatus of 
control in their hands they may say 


“Suppose instead of our turning them and our valuable 
selves in a fool’s quarrel against the ingenious and subtle 
guns of other men akin to ourselves, we use them in the 
cause of the higher sanity, and clear that jabbering war- 
tumult out of the streets e- 


That situation implies two things. Firstly, it implies that 
the engineers of the quarrelling nations are at one in know- 
ledge and sympathy ; and for that Mr. Wells has provided 
in his hypothesis. It is obvious, indeed, already, that 
science has no national frontiers. But secondly, we think, 
s> momentous a decision implies a leader. Mr. Wells 
hints at the bare possibility of Ceesarism as a temporary 
exnedient, but misses the path when he turns aside from 
it. And with this evolution of the capable man what lan- 
guage or languages will survive in that “large synthesis ” 
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of nations to which Panslavism, the union of the Latin 
nations, and so on points, to say nothing of the tendency 
of Americans to pay for introductions to English society— 
for a snob is a sivaw to show the wind’s direction? The 
urban region developing between Chicago and the Atlantic 
is that marked out as the intellectual, political, and in- 
dustrial centre of any permanent unification of the English- 
speaking States. And here, as in South Africa, English 
must win, while Welsh and Basque and Lithuanian must 
inevitably go under. In most places the man who speaks 
one of these and no other is practically dumb. But the 
victory of English as against French (which as against 
German has simplicity in its favour) is not assured. It 
is a matter of the engineering class again. 

Among peoples not actually subject to British or 
American rule, and who are neither waiters nor com- 
mercial travellers, the inducements to learn English, 
rather than French or German, do not increase. If our 
initial assumptions are right, the decisive factor in this 
matter is the amount of science and thought the ac- 
quisition of a language will afford the man who learns 
it . . . . There is neither honour nor reward—there 
is not even food or shelter—for the American or English- 
man who devotes a year or so of his life to the adequate 
treatment of any spacious question, and so small is the 
English reading public with any special interest in science 
that a number of important foreign scientific works are 
never translated into English at all. 


English, French, German, with the strange possibilities of 
Chinese ; these will be the contending linguistic forces of 
the year two thousand. 


A Great Intelligence. 
The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
O’Brien. (Smith, Elder. 10s, 6d. net.) 


By R. Barry 


Tus life of a lawyer by a lawyer is a success. Mr. Barry 
O’Brien shares the late Lord Russell of Killowen’s love of 
keeping to the point and putting the salient things in a 
clear light. A ‘harmony between subject and writer is 
pleasantly felt all through the book, and is helped by the 
fact that Mr. O’Brien’s biographical intentions were known 
to Lord Russell, who willingly talked to the purpose. Mr. 
O’Brien would drop into the Law Courts at luncheon time, 
find the Lord Chief at a simple repast in his room, and 
engage him in talk about his early and later practice. 
From the notes thus taken and the papers supplied by Lord 
Russell's family he has been able to construct a simple, 
lively, and convincing record of a man whose life presented, 
after all, no enigma. We all remember the Sir Charles 
Russell of countless causes celébres. In the very news- 
papers you felt his power, his magnetism. It was a power 
that no one could dispute because it was personal. Lord 
Bowen described him as “an elemental force,” and his bio- 
grapker puts it well when he says that he was one of those 
men whose coming in and going out of a reem made a 
difference. He was masterful in the smallest matters. 
Few men could refuse a game of cards with Russell if he 
wanted a game, which ke generally did. When he was 
nmaking his giant strides to the front on the Nortkern Cir- 
cuit his roughness to solicitors was deeply resented. When 
reproached with this he said he could not help it: it all 
came of his intense interest in his cases. At a consultation 
he would say, without any preface whatever: “Well, Mr. 
A., I have read every word. of your brief, and there is 
neither sense, fact, nor law in it from beginning to end.” 
He was irritated by every sort of stupidity, delay, and 
affectation, and would snap at a solicitor for appearing 
before him in a fur-collared overcoat—a kind of dress he 
hated. Here is a story which illustrates the personal 
power of which we are speaking. After a long and hard 
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fight in a case at Liverpool, Russell perceived that ke had 
at last reached the minds of the jury. At this very moment 
the judge intervened to save the jury from his influence. 
Tere was a sharp altercation, in which Russell and the 
judge were really arguing for the future control of the 
case, and the situation was acute. While they discussed 
the point, the respectable family solicitor who had briefed 
Russell rose in all the benevolent dignity of his broad- 
cloth and kid gloves and nicely-trimmed whiskers, and 
whispered with great deference, “Mr. Russell, you will 
allow me .’ “Damn you! sit down,” was all he got, in 
a voice heard by judge and jury. “The effect,” we read, 
“was electrical. The solicitor sat down. The judge said 
nomore. The jury collapsed. He then blazed away fiercely 
for another half-hour without interruption from anyone. 
The judge delivered a Balaklava charge against him, but 
jury gave a verdict in his favour without leaving the 

x. 

“To what do you ascribe Russell’s great success?” a 
friend said to Lord Coleridge ; “ he does not seem to me 
to possess more remarkable qualities than other eminent 
men, to be a better speaker, to have more intellectual 
power: kow does he do it?” “He imposes himself upon 
the jury and the Court” was the answer, and his Lordship 
added: “He is the biggest advocate of the century.” 
Someone else said: “ It is a pity that Russell is not a little 
more tolerant of the judge.” It is notorious that he cowed 
some judges. This mastery over persons became irresistible 
when it was perceived that to pierce through or resist it 
was only to find yourself in the presence of a complete 
mastery over facts. Russell was an intellectual gymnast, 
with not a lazy fibre in his being. He had a hunger for 
facts, an unrivalled common sense in dealing with them, 
and an impetuous determinatfon to impose both his facis 
and conclusions on others. He seemed to be always ratker 
more watchful, informed, and resolute than his stoutest 
opponents. In cross-examination it was just his remorse- 
less directness that told. He once explained what he 
thought English juries liked as follows : 





In dealing with an English jury it is better to go 
straight to the point; the less finesse the better. It is 
different with an Irish jury. An Irish jury enjoys the 
trial. They can follow every turn of the game. They 
understand the points of skill ; the play between an Irish 
witness and an Irish counsel is good fun, and they like 
the fun, and they don’t mind the loss of time. They get 
as good value cut of a trial as they would out of the 
theatre. With an English jury it is different. They are 
busy men, and they want to get away quickly. The great 
thing in dealing with an English jury is not to lose time. 
Mere finesse they don’t appreciate; go straight at the 
witness and at the point; throw your cards on the table. 
It is a simple method, and I think it is a good method. 


It was Russell’s method, and it may be studied in per- 
fection in his terrible cross+examination of Pigott in the 
Parnell inquiry, where the perspiration was soon streaming 
down the face of the forger under a hail of aimed and 
reasoned questions. Yet, at a pinch, Russell could use 
finesse, and (ke thought that one of his best pieces of work 
was the cross-examination of an adventuress, who called 
herself Miss Wilberforce, in Wilberforce v. Philp. It was 
a libel case, and Russell’s task was rendered peculiarly diffi- 
cult by the pretty, suppliant, mouselike way of the 
plaintiff, who was accommodated with a seat on the Bench, 
in order that Mr. Justice Field, who was getting very deaf, 
might hear her evidence. She made the most of this posi- 
tion, and smiled and trembled her way into the Judge's 
heart. Russell saw that he must maka his exposure 
gradual, and this he did. Miss Wilberforce’s attempts to 
edge her chair nearer and nearer to the judge, who seemed 
to like it, became to Russell the measure of his failure. 
He had to play the game with great care. When, at last, 
on the third reassembling of the Court, the judge waved 
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his hand toward the young lady, sharply saying: “ Not so 
close, madam, not so close,” Russell knew that his time 
had come, and he pressed her until her whole story was 
shown to be a fabrication. 

Lord Russell married in 1859, when his uphill fight in 
London was but begun. In that year his earnings were 
£117; in 1860 they were £261; in 1861, £441; and in 
1862, £1,016. In the following year he made £1,089 ; in 
1864, £1,739 ; in 1866, £2,367 ; and in 1870, £4,230. In 
1874 he made no less than £10,800, being engaged in many 
election petitions ; and in the last whole year of his prac- 
tice at the Bar (1893) he made £22,517. 

The Lord Chief Justice’s recreations were not Parnas- 
sian. His greatest pastime was horse-racing, of which 
he was an excellent judge. Cards he loved. He was happy 
at a dinner party and at a first-night at the theatre. The 
sort of play which pleased him best was a simple drama, 
founded upon some story of deep kuman interest.” He 
liked good, straight, clean talk, but an unclean story he 
would not tolerate. He was not a great reader, and his ac- 
quaintance with current literature was superficial. Wish- 
ing to be civil to Mr. Stanley Weyman he said : “ My young 
people, Mr. Weyman, speak constantly of your books, and 
tell me I ought to read them. I have read your Prisoner 
of Zenda with much pleasure.” He read Shakespeare, 
and thought the most perfect lines of poetry were those in 
the “Merchant of Venice”: “Look how the floor of 
heaven . . Moore’s Melodies ke knew from boy- 
hood, when his mother had sung them in Ireland. Two 
books he always carried with him—Locke on the Human 
Understanding and the Imitatio Christi. Once, when ill 
at Leeds, ke had the Adventures of Sherlock Holmes read 
to him. 

Of Lord Russell’s private life we have only glimpses, and 
those glimpses are discreet; and although again and 
again, in the course of the narrative, the reader has learned 
to see kindliness, generosity, and chivalry under a rough 
manner and an apparently impatient mind, he will find yet 
deeper cause to respect Lord Russell’s character in the 
letter which he addressed to his daughter on her decision 
to take the veil 


The Psychology of Battle. 


Words By an Eyewitness: The Struggle in Natal. By 
“Linesman.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 


‘“Worps by an eyewitness! You have there the words 
which a son of Adam, looking on the phenomenon itself, 
saw fittest for depicturing it.” These words of Carlyle’s 
are the note of this book, in which a certain large and 
simple interpretation of war as a death-struggle between 
two sets of men is ever present, giving it a position which, 
on the whole, is unique in the literature of the Boer War. 
“Linesman ” is curious about the real Tommy Atkins and 
the real Boer, and about the true inwardness of fighting. 
He maintains that Tommy Atkins does not desire glory, and 
for our part we find less novelty in this proposition than 
he seems to anticipate we shall find in it. We never 
yet could detect in the mind of a returned British soldier 
the slightest recognition of glory, and we are quite pre- 
pared to hear that Tommy is an unconscious hero, who is 
“prone to forget, with surprising quickness, deeds which 
live for ever in the minds of his compatriots at home.” 
“Linesman” adds: “He is everything, in fact, that a 
soldier should be, save in one particular ; and it is difficult 
as an Englishman not to secretly accord him yet another 
good mark, when we learn that the missing virtue is cun- 
ning!” 

Of the private soldier’s coolness, “Linesman” gives 
many examples. The little camp affairs of the moment, 
like the serving out of tea, are not disturbed by shell-fire ; 
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and a man who thinks he is not receiving his full share 
maintains his grievance, and continues his grumbling even 
when his chances of ever drinking tea again are being 
awfully attacked. In the hottest hell of Colenso men 
were content with the ideas and jokes of Bird Cage 
Walk or Aldershot. Here is an instance: “Farther on, 
when we had entered that spitting, humming zone of rifle- 
fire, the like of which no living soldier had ever before wit- 
nessed, a bullet skimmed along the top of a man’s head, 
just grazing the skin, and flicking off the hair in its course. 
Surely the time for a prayer, or even a shriek, if ever there 
were one. ‘I’ve just had a free ’air-cut, mates!’ was the 
only observation heard by the officer who witnessed this 
ghastly jest of the Pale One.” That is admirably put. For 
it is the Pale One, of whom we all think of so vaguely and 
dreadfully, who is thus encountered. 


What of the corporate feeling of an army in action? On 
this point, too, “Linesman” has interesting words. The 
unanimity of a mob we know, but “ Linesman ” says it is 
nothing to the unanimity of an army in which every man 
in the fighting line “is a moral sympieosometer in himself 
if he only knew it The emotions which speed 
along a fighting-line come sometimes almost as a shock 
to oneself ; they are so resistless, often so inexplicable and 
disconnected with the actual events in progress. But they 
come all the same, and come to al! at once ; and a moment. 
of joy, a week of gloom, to one is joy or gloom to all. The 
general who can create this joy or dissipate this gloom has 
nothing to learn in his profession.” News, too, travels 
with inconceivable rapidity in the hour of crisis and knotted 
brows. Thus at Spion Kop: “The grass is set on fire and 
burns furiously, and all over the battlefield, as if sent by 
the telegraph-wire, runs the dreadful news that twenty 
wounded Boers are being immolated among the flames.” 
When the blood is cool, and the fight all to begin, very 
different conditions prevail, and “Linesman” notes the 
curious hesitation “as to which side is to say ‘Good morn- 
ing’ to the other first on any particular day, even though 
the situation is perfectly well-known to both.” 

There is no doubt that our author carried an unusual 
temperament through the hot fights about the Tugela, and 
kept it in the weird muddy retreats, and in the nights of 
chill and sodden rearguard misery in which he bore his 
part. Temperate, humane, resolute to observe Man as well 
as to be an English officer with the Boer for foe, he lifts 
the whole subject; and one is struck by his ability to 
broaden all his conceptions of war without relaxing his 
grip on his sword-hilt. His analysis of the Boer—whom 
he calls the most unclubbable man on earth—is patient, 
subtle, and, coming from a soldier, utterly modern. He 
thinks that the motives of the average fighting Boer have 
been a good deal misunderstood. That he desired conquest 
he does not believe: “the very notion of conquest, what 
it implies, and the advantages accruing from it, must 
necessarily be absent from minds stunted by generations 
of the pettiest agricultural calculations, and inhabiting 
bodies which have existed upon the same mealie fields since 
they became bodies.” “ Linesman” thinks that our aver- 
age Boer took the rifle simply because he was told to. 
“He is not a heroic scoundrel, but an oafish, solid, slow, 
and obedient underling, who does ‘what he is told,’ and 
would not understand his Adelphi reputation if it were 
explained to him.” In short, in the Boer nation he sees a 
dull majority controlled by a smart minority which has 
manufactured its ambitions, and he looks for a not very 
difficult transference of allegiance. 

In a fine “ L’Envoi,” the writer considers more deeply 
the psychology and, as it were, the religion of war. Here is 
the spirit of Maeterlinck. Already, in an earlier chapter, 
he has told us that the memory of bygone battles renders 
a man more thoughtful and analytic than any other ex- 
perience of life, and has made a good point when he says 
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that one may see even in Napier’s great narrative “ how 
impossible it is for an eyewitness to describe the fights of 
civilised men without becoming dreamy and irrelevant.” 
In the following passage “ Linesman” pleads for the con- 
secration of certain words, the words which, standing for 
the inmost realities of war, are yet squandered over the 
newspapers and flung into casual paragraphs. Such a 
word, for example, as hero: 


Reader, have you ever considered what it is to be 
dead, to be so far as this jolly old world is concerned 
Nihil, out of it, no more than a memory ; to have loved 
company and now to be less intimate and companionable 
than the smoke curling up from your pipe; to have 
loved talk and beauty, and to be for ever silent and 
hideous ; to have loved thought, and to have become but 
a thought? (‘Tis but an ancient platitude, all this, but 
we are by conspiracy kissing platitudes to get what re- 
turn we may.) And more, have you considered what it 
is to be not only dead, but killed, casually and unim- 
portantly killed, ent off as the poor beetle that we tread 
upon, with as little diminution of anguish as he, because 
great poets have sung of the mischance? Why, it is as 
if our strong runner again were to vanish in midstride, or 
a fine singer after one glorious note; it is as anything 
that is miserably ended in full and beautiful career, or 
but scarce begun, leaving behind the immense, because 
unmeasured, void of what it might have been. Thus all 
who go forth to meet the Pale Horseman in duty’s name 
are but a shade less than heroes, very nearly quite 
heroes if they face him unmoved, as many, not all, face 
him, answering stare with stare as dreadful, planting 
firm feet when he rushes, joying not over-loudly when 
he departs and fades, turned by a stronger Horseman 
than himself, He who rides on the thunder, the Lord, 
and Omnipotent General of all hosts, living or dead. 

But would not the world do well to keep the order 
of “heroism” sacred to those whom the Pale One rides 
down, seeing in his sword-stroke the only accolade 
thereto, for, having fallen, they can do no more, neither 
with body nor spirit? Poor bodies, how low they lie ; 
happy spirits, how high they soar, both at the extremest 
end of all things ; should not some extremest title of all 
be theirs, and what better, if not already too debased, 
than that of hero? 


We had marked many other passages for quotation, but 
must perforce leave them. However, even slighter efforts 
to interpret these remarkable pages would have served: 
they speak for themselves. More, perhaps, than any other 
book which the struggle in South Africa has evoked, this 
record relates itself to the war not of to-day only but to 
the war of to-morrow—to all war between civilised nations. 


Mr. Lang on Tennyson. 
Alfred Tennyson. By Andrew Lang. (Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 


Ir is with faint expectation of pleasure to come that one 
opens most books on Tennyson. The dish is so much 
better than the trimmings; and, moreover, it needs so 
little help to enjoy Tennyson! With a different relish, 
however, one approached the little volume in the series 
of “Modern English Writers” which bears the name of 
Andrew Lang ; and there is no disappointment. Here, at 
any rate, is a book on Tennyson which one reads with 
pleasure. In the first place, Mr. Andrew Lang, if not a 
Tennyson, is himself a poet ; that little more, and how 
much it is! when a poet is to be dealt with. 

You are easily able to discern Mr. Lang’s trained 
sense of poetic significance at the outset. Anecdotes of 
the child Tennyson we have had often, with no apparent 
discrimination of what was salient in them. But Mr. Lang 
sifts them, and picks out unerringly the two or three 
which have a foreshadow of character. In Tennyson’s 
childish ery, “I hear a voice that’s speaking in tke wind,” 
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in his early haunting by the phrase, “Far, far away,” he 
perceives the mystical nature-sense so strong in the man. 
Ai the age of eight the poet wrote a line: 

“With slaughterous sons of thunder rolled the flood,” 


which he thought amazingly fine, though “ great nonsense ” 
to his mature judgment. “It was fine,” says Mr. Lang, 
with instant sensitiveness, and Mr. Lang is surely right. 
Meaning is not its strong point, but there is a power of 
movement very singular in such a child, and strikingly 
Tennysonian, as Mr. Lang again remarks. 


This swift sense of what things are noble and of good 
repute in poetry it is which enables Mr. Lang so success- 
fully to achieve the uneasy feat of reburnishing (so to 
speak) a great poet about whom all the things have been 
said. His mere criticism is mostly excellent, and excel- 
lently illustrated. Once he gets the chance of making 
what will be to many of this day a movel point, as we 
confess it is to us, and seizes it with all his dialectic 
quickness. He shows beyond cavil that the teachings (if 
you can call anything so little dogmatic by so dogmatic 
a word) of Jn Memoriam are far from the mere echces 
cf Tennyson’s day and contemporaries which a neglect of 
dates has allowed us to conclude them ; that the eminent 
teachers who harmonise with him had not begun to write 
when the poem appeared. Especially, and with special 
force of surprise, does he show this regarding the evolu- 
tionary stanzas of In Memoriam. They were written 
before Robert Chambers’ Vestiges of Creation was 
published, and long before Darwin, Huxley, and other 
apostles of evolution had begun to sound the trumpet. In 
regard to In Memoriam, Mr. Lang has done Tennyson 
important service altogether. 

Here, and again over the Idylls of the King,- he 
crosses swords with Mr. Frederick Harrison, and his trick 
of fence was never more adroit. That Tennyson has belied 
the Arthurian epic by introducing a chivalry, a sense of 
conscience, a mildness of manners, and advancement of 
ethics in general foreign to his sources (as Mr. Harrison 
asserts), ihe disproves utterly. His gaiety of fight, as he 
quotes text after text from Malory in Tennyson’s support, 
to the confounding of Mr. Harrison, is irresistible. His 
sly irony plays like autumn lightning. 

But if Mr. Lang is always interesting, his book is not 
ideal. He gives us, it must be confessed, a mere thread 
of biography. And there is a certain superficiality about 
the book which betrays the hand of the ready journalist. 
His praise is too unlimited. One cannot quarrel with it 
in any important particular, but one gets from him no 
glimpse of Tennyson’s defects or limitations. It is, 
perhaps, an important particular that he speaks of Tenny- 
son’s later work in the same strain of eulogy which he 
employs with regard to the earlier work. One would 
think that “The Ring,” “Merlin and the Gleam,” “The 
Churchwarden and the Curate,” were still on the 
same plane with (Enone,” “ Ulysses,” or © Love and Duty.” 
Even the “Voyage of Maeldune,” one of the few 
later poems which retains a likeness of the early 
splendour, lacks something of the absolute magic 
of the earlier work, but Mr. Lang would never 
lead you to think so. Even with regard to that earlier 
work, he has some curious indiscriminations of judgment. 
The “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” he calls 
“ splendid heroic piece.” Yet it was surely a failure 
in its first form, and careful revision kas failed to make it 
more than a poem of lines and passages, craftsmanlike, 
but uninspired as a whole. Tennyson had the stately 
manner, but not the central furnace-fire required for the 
Ode ; and he felt this, for he never really essayed it again. 
Mr. Lang tells the reader that the Zdy//s are not (in his 
opinion) the crown of Tennyson’s work ; but he is too busy - 
in defending them against the excessive attack of. Mr. 
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Frederick Harrison to let the reader know why and how 
they fall short of Tennyson’s greatest. 
Again, Mr. Lang’s allusiveness is somewhat exasperat- 


ingly in evidence. It deflects him into tags which are 
purposeless, and, obiter dicta, which are superfluous and 
often aggressive. Having mentioned Jowett’s suggestion 
of poetical topics to Tennyson, he turns aside to discuss 
the Master of Balliol’s taste—or want of taste—in Burns, 
which has nothing whatever to do with his advice to 
Tennyson. He cannot mention the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, but he must tell us (in parenthesis) that. Thackeray 
dropped his acquaintance with that novel after losing his 
hat in the Kelpie’s Flow. A well enough scrap of anec- 
dote, but what is it doing dans cette galére? He cannot 
discuss the woman question (in itself an excrescence) @ 
propos of The Princess, but he must fling in the reader’s 
face the assertion that “two names exhaust the roll of 
women of the highest rank in letters—Sappho and Jane 
Austen.” It is an assertion needing an essay for its 
defence, and it is tossed out gaily in a popular book on 
Tennyson! The reader has full right to resent both the 
statement and the manner of its presentment. 

Indeed, throughout the book Mr. Lang goes out of his 
way to rouse animosities. We sympathise, for instance, 
with his deftly ironical defence of Tennyson against the 
aggressively materialistic or agnostic critics who have 
attacked his principles, or the “Little Englanders” who 
dislike his politics. But was it necessary, is it even fair, 
to write as if the majority of younger critics belonged 
to this kind? There is, in fact, an acid assumption 
(implied, if not asserted) that Mr. Lang stands superiorly 
alone, the last of a school from which we have all degene- 
rated. And that does no good to Mr. Lang or his cause, 
with which we might otherwise have no quarrel. 


A Man of Empire. 


Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1., &c. By 
Francis Henry Skrine. (Longmans. 16s.) 


A MERE recital of the heads of the life work of this great 
Anglo-Indian would devour our space. The direction of 
the Statistical Survey of India was perhaps his greatest task 
as a civil servant. But Sir William Wilson Hunter had 
the pen of a ready writer, and he made it the servant of his 
career. We will not attempt even a catalogue of his books, 
which are of the monumental order ; but lovers of Thackeray 
should remember that his 7hackerays in India is the 
repository of much interesting information about the great 
novelist’s early years. With Mr. Kipling, too, Sir William 
Hunter came into interesting contact. He reviewed the 
third edition of Departmental Ditties in the AcapEmy in 
1888, and this was the first English review that reached 
Mr. Kipling. The conclusion of this article is worth re- 
calling, for it suggests the life and interests of both men 
and the India they loved : 


Besides the silly little world that disports itself 

throughout most of these ditties, there is another Anglo- 
Indian world which, for high aim and a certain stead- 
fastness in effort after the personal interest in effort is 
well-nigh dead, has never had an equal in history. Some 
day a writer will arise—perhaps the destined man—who 
will make that noble Anglo-Indian world known as it 
really is. It will then be seen by what a hard discipline 
of endurance our countrymen and countrywomen in India 
are trained to do England’s greatest work on the earth. 
Of this realistic side of Anglo-Indian life Mr. Kipling 
also g:ves us glimnses. His serious poems seem to me 
the ones most full of promise. Taken as a whole, his 
work gives hope of a new literary star of no mean magni- 
tude arising in the Kast. 
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Ten years later Sir William had seen the star rise and been 
satisfied. He writes to Mr. Kipling about a theme remote 
(apparently) from Indian life. He had been struck by the 
small size of the Atlantic fishing craft described by Mr. 
Kipling in Captains Courageous, and ~rrote to ask him for 
the actual dimensions and tonnage of these schooners, add- 
ing that they seemed to “throw valuable light on the 
achievements of English seamen from Cabot’s expedition 
in 1497 down to the establishment of the East Indian Com- 
pany in 1600.” A word about Hunter’s own magnum opus, 
The History of British India. Few historical works of 
modern times present a nobler literary ambition. We 
reviewed the first volume in April, 1899; of the second 
Hunter lived to complete 323 pages. He knew the value 
of this work, and wrote to Sir George Birdwood: “I have 
done a good piece of work in the History, and I know it. 
So let the world wag. Whatever the reviewers may say or not 
say about it now, those who really wish to learn the facts 
about India will find them there and there alone.” Although 
this biography is of the bulk that all too frequently makes 
us groan, it is but suitable to the spaciousness of Hunter’s 
life. He was aman of Empire. One curious fact we cull 
as we go: Green’s Shorter History killed a favourite 
scheme of Hunter's to write a work on exactly similar lines. 


Other New Books. 
Widow Wiley, and Some Other Old Folk. By “ Brown 
Linnet.” (Seeley. 6s.) 


This is a collection of sixteen rustic and industrial 
“idylls.” The word is already old-fashioned, and the 
book, too, seems old-fashioned ; it is an essay in a mode 
of yesterday. Yet, though the very name of idyll must 
be offensive to those who have suffered under the plague 
of sentimental exercises that followed the proto or “ Auld 
Licht” idyll, “Brown Linnet’s” book is not unattractive. 
It is simple, even artless, and quite free from any sort of 
affectation ; it must be the frank, unmannered expression 
of a mind that observes and feels sincerely, if not with 
much originality or power. The records of the marriage 
of a bachelor of eighty with a widow of seventy odd, 
through the death of an old sow ; of Mrs. Brown’s visit to 
the Manor House and her tea-drinking while the mistress, 
the Hon. Miss Hurst, lay under the sofa ; of the peculiari- 
ties of the dame who kept the village shop ; of the poetry 
and death of the “miner poet,”—these utter trivialities, 
with others of the same kind, are set down with a charming 
naiveté, and—we must add—with a literary breeding, that 
almost redeem them from the sin of being negligible. 
What the book chiefly lacks is mere force. And “Brown 
Linnet” seems able to achieve pathos only by means of an 
unexpected death. In this matter she ranges herself with 
all the great army of the idyllists : 


Never again would that childish laugh ring out over 
the fields, where the ox-eyed daisies were growing taller 
and taller in the grass—for Gladdy was going away— 
going away for good. 

The glow fell full upon old Johnnie's face. 
smiling contentedly. 

They were degalien again, 


“Brown Linnet” is mistaken: that childish laugh will 
go on “ringing out” so long as there is an author in the 
land who cannot distinguish between the true and the 
false pathos. As for that “glow” which invariably falls 
full on the dying faces of aged persons, surely it must by 
this time bring a cruel smile to the mouth of the least 
hardened! Such passages, so feebly invented, are blots on 
an otherwise agreeable volume. The photographic illustra- 
tions disclose an extraordinary ingenuity on tke part of 
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the photographer, and they are good examples of camera- 
work. We have, however, an instinctive objection to them. 
The camera cannot lie, but the subjects of the camera can 
lie, and these pictures, in their woodenness and artificiality, 
give tke lie to life. 


Fancy Free. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen. 6s.) 

We are sorry to have to say that Mr. Phillpotts’ fall 
below his true level, in the pages of this book, is prodigious. 
As in turning it over we think on the one hand of the 
patient, sincere work of his Children of the Mist, and on 
the other of the light, debonair humour of The Human 
Boy, we find ourselves wondering, by the light of the ordi- 
nary artistic conscience, how competent and serious authors 
in full career come to permit unequal medleys, dating from 
outgrown periods, to be put forth. Can it be the influence 
of the agent, against which Mr. Heinemann, speaking in 
the interests of Literature, has been inveighing? The 
question of expediency alone skould deter them. Here is 
Mr. Phillpotts, who is just taking a high place among 
English novelists, and also among humorists, asking his 
readers to welcome a miscellany of old exercises in the 
New Humour, over which, with the best feeling towards 
their author, we have been unable to beat up the faintest 
smile. 


From Cyprus to 

(Pearson.) 
Tuose who have read Mr. A. H. Beaman’s 7'wenty Years 
in the Near East will find much that is familiar in this 
volume of the veteran journalist, Mr. Edward Vizetelly ; 
but they will find it all freshly told, and will see it through 
the spectacles of another individuality. Mr. Vizetelly was 
in Athens when he learned, in 1878, that Cyprus had been 
added to the British Empire, and he at once joined the 
rush to the island. He met with many queer adventures 
there, which he tells with much humour. Having exhausted 
the resources of Cyprus, Mr. Vizetelly then went on to 
Egypt, “the land of miracles,” in February, 1882, arriving 
just in time to be in the thick of the Arabi Pasha move- 
ment. Here he saw everything, and describes the events 
of those stirring times in cheery and unconventional style. 
After they had settled down, Mr. Vizetelly joined Mr. A. H. 
Beaman on the Times of Egypt, and later on had an un- 
pleasant experience over a libel action, which resulted in 
imprisonment. However, he prosecuted his enemy for 
perjury, and gained a verdict. His best adventure was 
with Mr. James Gordon Bennett, for whom he went as 
special correspondent to Zanzibar, to meet Stanley return- 
ing from his great expedition. He successfully carried out 
his mission for the New York Herald, and presented 
Stanley with an American flag, his efforts being rewarded 
with £2,000 from Mr. Bennett. The book gives one the 
impression of having been written at top speed. The 
English is rather slovenly; and there are anecdotes of 
persons connected with the Near East which it would have 
been in better taste to have omitted. But Mr. Vizetelly is 
no respecter of persons; he seems to have been always 
more or less “agin the Government,” and to have a happy 
knack of falling in and out of adventures. 


Zanzibar. By Edward Vizetelly. 





Nearly seven lundred years have rolled by since Mr. 
John Iwyn, of Stinking Lane, in the parish of St. Nicholas 
Shambles, gave a property in that salubrious neighbour- 
hood to the first party of Franciscans who settled in the 
City of London. The Grey Friars monastery grew in 
wealth and unlikeness to the ways and aims of St. Francis, 
was despoiled by Henry VIII., became a City hospital for 
foundlings, and finally, in 1552, a school filled with waifs of 
the streets, of whom we read that many “dyed downe 
righte” when taken from their native dunghills into “ swete 
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and cleane keping.” Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, 
and the rest came to the school—no other than Christ’s 
Hospital—later ; and now the Bluecoat School is mov- 
ing to Horsham, and the old buildings are likely to come 
down or be absorbed in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
famous Newgate Street railings will be a memory, and a 
brag of our latter years. Now the rest of the chronicles 
of Christ’s Hospital, are they not written in Annals of 
Christ's Hospital, by Mr. E. H. Pearce (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
—a well-compiled and well-illustrated record ? 


The wild red deer hunting of Somersetshire and Devon 
is a world of its own, full of moor-craft and wood-craft and 
local lore. It is the subject of Mr. Philip Evered’s admir- 
ably-illustrated volume, Staq Hunting with the Devon and 
Somerset, 1887-1901 (Chatto). You need not be a 
follower of these hunts, or have ever seen an antlered 
deer pounding over Dunkery, to enjoy these pages, in which 
the breeze and the heather and the warmth of rocks and 
the music of hounds are recalled. “They are off over the 
Holnicote Vale, by way of Luccombe Mill and Blackford,” 
and so on by places like Up Manor Allotment, Kittucks, 
and Sweetworthy Coombe. It is inspiring to hear of 
certain great deer that for years have defied the huntsman, 
like the great Nott stag of Dunkery, or the switch-horned 
stag of Haddon, or the old one-horned stag that still roams 
Dunkery. The huntsmen, too—men like Huxtable, of the 
Devon and Somerset, and old Jim Wensley, the harbourer 
—are interesting. 


We recently referred to the kind of bookseller’s assis- 
tant who, when asked for Pepys’s Diary, will reply : “ Sorry, 
we don’t stock that, sir, but we have Letts’s.” This, how- 
ever, is the season when the real catastrophe is to be 
offered Pepys’s Diary in lieu of the ever-punctual and 
useful Letts’s. We have received our usual generous batch 
of diaries for 1902 from this firm, which, it is no secret, 
is Messrs. Cassell. For scribbling and business purposes 
the Rough Diaries No. 31 and 33, with their interleaving 
of blotting paper, are all that can be desired. For private 
or literary purposes commend us to the veldt-like expanses 
of Letts’s No. 1, although the octavo No. 9 will meet most 
people’s requirements. Some very good leather pocket 
diaries, with the usual postal and other information, com- 
plete the batch. Firm binding and good all-round work- 
manship continue to be the features of these indispensable 
diaries. 


Photograms of the Year 1901 (Dawbarn and Ward) is 
an interesting record for the ever-growing photographic 
public. It shows by scores of examples how photographic 
artists are seeking to produce the effects of manual art, even 
the subtlest. Titles like “ When the Gloamin’ Fa’s,” “ Day 
Dreams,” and “In and In and Out, Turn and Turn About,” 
almost persuade us that we are giving up our umbrella at 
Burlington House. The volume is not without literary in- 
terest, for it contains the portrait of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
which helped to inspire his recent rhapsody on the Sun 
as an artist, at the expense of bunglers like Rembrandt and 
Velasquez. A fine portrait it is, we admit, but we notice 
that the Sun is frequently glad to work “after” Mr. 
Leader, Mr. MacWhirter, Mesdag, and the Glasgow im- 
pressionists. 


Among new editions we have received Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
The Great Boer War (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.), of which, says 
the author, “there is hardly a page which has not been 
worked over.” Mr. Lane begins his issue of Anthony 
Trollope’s novels with Doctor Thorne (2s. net). The size 
is “pocket,” and the print excellent. Students of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels should not overlook the really excellent 
pocket edition now being issued by Messrs. Constable. 
The volumes are almost magically light and thin, yet the 
paper has substance and the type is excellent. The novels 
will make fifteen volumes, and these are issued at 2s. 6d. 
net each in cloth, or 3s. 6d. net in limp leather. 
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Fiction. 


Seven Books for the Home, and Another. 


The Marriage of Laurentia. 
(Sands & Co.) 

The Awakening of Helena Thorpe. By Rentoul Esler. 
(S. W. Partridge.) 

The Fortune of Christina M’Nab. 
(Methuen.) 


By Marie Haultmont. 


By S. Macnaughton. 


1” Bacca Queen. By T. Wilson Wilson. (Arnold.) 

Ivy Cardew. By Perrington Primm. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

Sylvia’s Ambition. By Adeline Sergeant. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Tus batch of stories is essentially the kind of fiction 
serviceable at the present time of year. Moreover, 
these are the kind of books wanted by a large class 
of people, the people who may be said practically to 
devour light literature, and to whom quantity must, in 
consequence, be almost the supreme necessity. To the 
inveterate novel reader any one of them would be a 
welcome present, while they fill besides a gap that grows 
enormously as fiction becomes more and more a medium 
of many things besides a wholesome story, relying for its 
successful sale mainly upon the popularity of its plot. 
Frankly, these are novels for the unliterary, a fact which 
does not prevent them, however, from being perfectly 
readable and interesting. They are not the best, but it 
is incontestable that to a great number they will be infi- 
nitely less difficult to digest than a literature with more 
elaborate intentions. The Marriage of Laurentia, Ivy 
Cardew, The Awakening of Helena Thorpe, Flower and 
Thorn, and The Fortune of Christina M’Nab, are all 
novels to give confidently to the young person. In saying 
this it is by no means implied that they are only suitable 
to the young person, but that they have all pleasant, 
cheerful plots, and are not concerned with the more ques- 
tionable side of existence and humanity. The young girl 
marrying the rich and desirable husband for the sake of 
an impoverished family, and, after various tribulations, 
finding the desirable affection in the choice made, is the 
theme of both Laurentia’s Marriage and The Awakening 
of Helena Thorpe, and no plot is more popular among a 
certain class of readers. In life, it is possibly more 
frequent to marry the desirable husband from a personal 
hankering after riches than as victim to the importunities 
of distressing relatives; but, if the psychology might be 
more relentlessly human, the charm of tke heroine would 
be sensibly less, and the glowing love scene at the end 
probably unattainable. Jvy Cardew, the account of a 
lonely child’s affection for a man eighteen years her 
senior, whom she subsequently marries, possesses much 
the same atmosphere. A slight vulgarity of tone offends 
here and there, but, on the whole, the story is pleasant 
enough, and entirely devoid of harrowing incidents. 7” 
Bacca Queen and Sylvia’s Ambition are, to a certain 
extent, in a different class. In these, unrighteousness is 
touched upon, though, on the whole, slightly and un- 
obtrusively. There is no condonement of the sinner, 
moreover, and the deserving keroines are made happy in 
both. Flower and Thorn deals principally with the diffi- 
culties of the early years of married life. Here the subject 
itself is almost congested with possibilities. Nothing is 
more virgin ground to interesting treatment than the days 
subsequent to the marriage service. Miss Whitby’s new 
novel, however, is not a study in unrelaxing realism. It 
is an account of the more trivial domestic disillusions, 
and flows over an undercurrent of encouraging optimism. 
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Of them all, perhaps The Fortune of Christina M’Nab 
is the best reading. The story has both shrewdness and 
humour, and shows more direct observation than any of 
the previous volumes. Some of the character sketches— 
that of Mrs. Welkes for one—are excellent, and the per- 
sonality of Christina herself is fairly convincing. Her 
visits among the aristocracy, for the double purposes of 
learning how to become a lady and of marrying a lord, 
provide some amusing writing. 

Taking these volumes en masse, however, they may be 
said to float well above any turbid revelations. The theory 
that all modern novels are unfit for family reading should 
be pleasantly loosened by them. Here are seven new 
novels, and all are free from the muddy darknesses at the 
depths, and possessed of an optimistic undercurrent. too 
rarely found in fiction. 


A Modern Anteus. By the Writer of An Englishwoman’s 
Love-letters. (Murray. 6s.) 


That the “writer” of the #.L-L. (one is cbliged to 
invent an abbreviation) could put a story neatly together 
we knew, and also that he could be sentimental prettily, 
and handle a metaphor with the cleverest neo-Meredithian 
of them all. This novel carries us no further thian his 
first effort. It is precisely the book one would have pre- 
dicted from him. The very chapter-hcadings proclaim the 
writer’s limitations : ‘ 

“Showing that out of a mare’s nest may spring night- 
mare.” 
“ Arboreal Childhood.” 
“Tristram’s heart has its growing-pains.” 
“ Antzeus drops to earth.” 

The book is so obviously inspired by Meredith, and the 
hero so obviously drawn from the young man whom Adrian 
Harley patronised, that it would have been no shock to 
find a chapter headed : 

“Crisis in the apple-disease.” 

“ The reader will by this time be perceiving that what is 
to be told here is history and not fiction.” So begins the 
fifth chapter (doubtless the “writer” had the #.L-L. in 
mind). But the fact is that the story is essentially con- 
ventional. A whole generation of novel-readers are ac- 
quainted with the Tristram Gavneys of fiction, those 


‘ naughty boys so wise and strange as children, wko grow up 


a sorrow to their misunderstanding parents, and then die 
off, like boy-sopranos in drawing-room ballads, in the last 
chapter but one. Fifty episodes proclaim the precise 
character of the youth. Here is one: 


“Tm not tired,” said Tristram, “I went to sleep in 
the cart.” But he went and curled himself down on the 
coat. One of his queer instincts was to judge of people 
with whom he wished to make friends by the smell of 
their raiment. Before altogether trusting him he wished 
to know what sort of smell this new acquaintance carried 
about with him. A very brief sniff approved to his 
judgment the man he had to deal with: the coat actually 
bore the scent of lavender. 


A dainty touch, but surely those two “wents” at the 
beginning reveal an oversight on the part of the fastidious 
“writer.” The following is an example of the “ writer's” 
ingenuity :—“ Young life picking out its five-fingered 
exercises sounds monotonous when heard without inter- 
mission; only now and then does accented experience 
break in on the routine. Then the exercise changes and 
becomes a sort of tune; out of it the gods get humorous 
promptings of what troubles their puppet is likely to be 
in hereafter, and, having heard, set the callow tunester 
back again to his stiff digital drill.” 
On the whole, a bon-bon. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.]} 


Tue First MEN In THE Moon. By H. G. WEtLs. 


With pictures, which are quite as wonderful as the ad- 
ventures of the travellers. One of them is marooned on the 
moon, This holiday flight of Mr. Wells’s imagination 
‘appeared in the pages of the Strand Magazine. Chapter 
III. is “The Building of the Sphere,” Chapter VI. is “The 
Landing on the Moon,” and in Chapter XXIV. we find 
this: “Of the condition of the moon sexes, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and of birth and so forth among tke 
Selenites, I have as yet been able to learn but little. I 
am of opinion that, as with the ants and bees, there is a 
large majority of tke members in this community of the 
neuter sex.” (Newnes. 6s.) 

Srories iN THE Dark. By Barry Pan. 

Ten studies in the grotesque and the terrible. There are 
books—too many of them indeed—warranted to cure 
insomnia. Given the right nervous temperament in the 
reader these condensed and inexplicable horrors should 
ensure it. “The Undying Thing,” “The Gray Cat,” “The 
Green Light” are some of them. (Grant Richards. 1s.) 


Tue Firesranp. By S. R. Crocker. 

Those who like Mr. Crockett’s robustious manner of 
telling a story, his “midnoon” style, his damsels in dis- 
tress or in trousers, and his method of flicking a character 
in your face, will like The Firebrand. His is not the good 
old way of gently introducing a character. No! Mr. 
Crockett begins “right there,” like this: “Ramon Garcia, 
called El Sarria, lay crouched like a wild beast. And he 
was a wild beast. Yet he smiled as he blinked into the 
midnoon heat, under his shaggy brows, from his den 
beneath the great rock of limestone that shadowed him.” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Sons or THE Sworp. By Maraaret L. Woops. 

A Romance of the Peninsular War. “The young man 
smiled insolently.” “'To what, then, do you pretend, Made- 
moiselle?” “T pretend, Monsieur le Colonel, to 
nothing in the world, except some personal tastes!” 
“ There was a silence in the room: only the stiff plastron of 
gold on the soldier’s strong chest crackled a little.” “ And, 
I do not suit, then?” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Foma GorpYEeEFF. By Maxim Gorky. 


Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
There are two frontispieces to the volume: one a portrait 
of the author, whose pseudonym, we are informed, signifies 
“the bitter one”; the other a photograph of “ Nizhni 
Novgorod and the Volga.” Tke story, which is realistic, 
is about the merchant class in Eastern Russia, who make 
their living on the Volga. The author, who is becoming 
known in this country, has been in turn shoemaker, pedlar, 
painter, dock-hand, baker and tramp. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tus Tory Lover. By Saran Orne JEWETT. 


Historical, introducing Paul Jones, and mainly con- 
cerned with the voyages of the “Ranger.” Captain Paul 
Jones “ might have shipped his crew on the river many 
times over. The ease of teaching England to let the 
colonies alone was not spoken of with such bold certainty 
as at first, and some late offences were believed to be best 
revenged by such a voyage as the ‘ Ranger’ was about to 
make.” A portrait of Mary Hamilton is given as frontis- 


piece. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 
CHRISTOPHER DEANE. By E. H. Lacon Warson. 


“A character study at school and college.” Christopher 
Deane was “the hope of the family.” After two years at 
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the Market Atherstone Grammar School, ke went to Win- 
chester, thence to Cambridge. The story is told by his 
friend, who remarks at the end of the book: “It is now 
some seven years since I saw Deane off on his voyage. A 
good deal has happened in that time, to both of us. He 
has seen life—and death—in the Soudan, where he acted 
as correspondent during the late campaign.” (Elkin 
Matthews. 6s.) 


CoNCERNING SomE Foois AND 
Tuer Fotty. By Newton SANDERS. 


A modern story—sligkt and mild, with a Great Thought 
at the beginning of each chapter, and, on the title-page, 
this : 

I want the moon, the silver moon. 

Only when dying, man ceases sighing, 

For that moon. 
Kitty Crofton was “young, charming, and very daintily 
dressed in some kind of pink fluffiness.” Kitty’s hat blew 
off. The Rev. Peter Winch “gallantly leaped into the 
stream, rescued the hat, and, wading to the bank, handed 
it to its fair owner.” (Sands. 6s.) 


Tue Provina or Priscrnna. By Louvre Bennett. 


Mainly concerned with Priscilla. The first chapter is 
devoted to her childhood, and includes some extracts from 
her diary. On page 54 Priscilla and John Lennox are 
married, and the “ proving of Priscilla begins.” A well- 
told story: those who like to be entertained by the domes- 
tic troubles of others will like the book. The motto on the 
title-page is Browning’s “I go to prove my soul, &c.” 


(Harpers. 6s.) 


Tue Enp or An Epocu. By A. Linco~n GREEN. 


“Being the personal narrative of Adam Godwin, the 
Survivor.” Says the narrator—“I have shrunk so many 
times from attempting to write an account of the last ten 
years that I doubt, even now, whether I shall have the 
resolution to complete it. At best it can only be a lame and 
feeble story, for the task of preparing a fitting record of the 
Calamity which overwhelmed mankind soon after the close 
of the Victorian era is wholly beyond my power.” The 
Calamity was the Great Epidemic that swept over the 
surface of the world “like the huge shadow of an eclipse.” 


(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tue IpgEa.ist. 


The cover shows the Idealist gazing, in a rapt attitude, 
at a piece of sculpture placed against a green curtain. The 
story opens in the Junior Common Room, where the occu- 
pants had assembled “for the last debate of the season.” 
The subject was—“ Whether, in the opinion of this House, 
has Science or Art the greater influence upon Religion?” 
(Greening. 6s.) 


By Grove JouNnson. 


Tue Faut or Lorp PAppockstEa. By Lionget Laneron. 


A presentment of modern politics and political society, 
“dealing, under thinly-veiled disguises, with many of the 
leading personages of the day.” It begins: “ George Stuke- 
ley and Robert Forbes were Liberal members of Parliament, 
but not of the conventional type—neither coal-owners, 
cotton spinners, stockbrokers, company promoters, nor 
merchants of tea, butter, or soap. They were 
young country gentlemen of easy fortune, belonging to 
Whig families of some historical repute.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


We have also received War to the Knife (new edition), 
by Rolf Boldrewood (Macmillan, 6s.); An Island Inter- 
lude, by John Amity (Long) ; Forbidden Paths, by Marcus 
Reay (Long); Shrouded In Mystery, by the Misses Stred- 
der (Drane); The Dropping of an H., by Ina Garvey 
(Drane); The King’s Guide, by Naunton Covertside. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 
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The Richardéon Revival. 


Is Life Long Enough ? 


THERE are signs that Samuel Richardson, who was com- 
pared by his contemporaries with Moses, Homer, Euripides, 
Sophocles, and even with the Deity, is once more to enjoy 
a “vogue”: which is to say that his novels, charmingly 
printed and illustrated, will be bought even if they are not 
read. And we do not think that they will be read, beyond 
the respective first volumes of each novel. Richardson is 
not for the wireless age—an age which, since it has found 
itself unable to appreciate the great realists of the nine- 
teenth century, will surely fail to appreciate the greatest 
realist of the eighteenth, disadvantaged as he is by gro- 
tesque mannerisms and an almost infinite tedium. Richard- 
son is not dead; never will be. On the other hand, he is 
not alive, as Defoe and Fielding are kickingly alive. He 
is in the intermediate and unsatisfactory state of being 
“taken for granted.” The fault is partly his own and 
partly that of Time, an agency responsible for quite 
as much injustice as justice. Richardson so intimately 
belonged to his century that no other century could hope 
fully to possess him. In the days when it was a case of 
Homer and Richardson (with Shakspere somewhere at the 
foot of this dual throne), Richardson’s novels were read 
aloud in the family circle. At the pathetic passages the 
hearers would retire to their rooms to weep, and the read- 
ing was continued after they had regained command of 
themselves. We laugh at that; we must. We laugh also 
when we remember that Richardson, after fifty years of 
respectable and lucrative trading, began to write Pamela, 
not in the least at the bidding of a creative impulse, but 
upon the suggestion of two enterprising booksellers who 
wanted “a volume of familiar letters as patterns for illite- 
rate country writers.” Pamela is shorter than Clarissa, 
but it is as long as The Eternal City, and Richardson com- 
posed it from end to end—a quarter of a million words— 
in exactly two months. The whole circumstances of its 
production, and all its superficial characteristics, are 
against its acceptance by a public which has been forced 
by a dynasty of proud and self-conscious artists to regard 
the novel as a separate and highly specialised craft. Great 
novels, we say to our cultured selves, are not written so. 
Barring miracles, they certainly are not ; and miracles have 
long since been disposed of. Nevertheless, if only we 
could recognise it, Richardson was a miracle—perhaps the 
supreme miracle of English fiction. Decidedly no writer 
was ever such an artist sans Je savoir. Imagine the result 
of a dialogue between de Maupassant and Richardson on 
the art of fiction! It would be too funny! Yet we doubt 
whether any novel in English conforms more perfectly to 
the ideals which vitalise ne Vie, that relentless tragedy 
of a woman, than Clarissa, that equally relentless tragedy 
of a woman. We doubt whether any two novels are more 
at one in their inmost spirit than these two. 

And here we shall try to show that Richardson, despite 
his comical limitations, carried the naturalistic conception 
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of the novel higher than it had ever: been carried before, 
and left it high and dry at a point which no one in 
England succeeded in touching for more than a hundred 
years. Defoe was the first English novelist, in the modern 
sense of the term novelist ; and although his greatest work, 
Robinson Crusoe, is a romance and therefore not natural- 
istic, he was in the main a naturalistic writer. Moll 
Flanders is an example of an absolutely naturalistic novel. 
In that admirable tale, no concessions are made to senti- 
mentality. It is Life, rendered shapely, but otherwise 
untampered with. What, then, is the difference between 
Mol! Flanders, the record of a courtesan, and say, de Gon- 
court’s Ja Fille Elisa, the record of a courtesan? The 
difference is almost solely one of poignancy. We repeat 
that word—poignancy. One may read Moll Flanders un- 
moved, but not La Fille Elisa. Defoe realises his scenes 
with unerring accuracy of psychological and documentary 
detail, but he is not passionate ; he does not make you feel 
that he feels; his detached and imperturbable coldness 
resembles that of the old chroniclers. He, in fact, 
chronicles ; he sets down; he is intellectual rather than 
sensuous. He achieves none of that sympathetic and 
personal coloration which is the mark of La Fille Elisa, 
and of the distressing close of Une Vie. In other words, 
he is never pathetic. At that time pathos, in fiction, had, 
we think, only been compassed in verse. Swift, master 
of irony, made no attempt after either naturalism or sen- 
suousness. Next came Richardson, who, at his first effort, 
failed. Pamela may have passages of pathos, but it is 
not consistently naturalistic. The sub-title, Or Virtue 
Rewarded, puts it instantly among the novels in which 
truth is sacrificed to moral or immoral purpose. We are all 
aware, as Richardson’s contemporary readers must have 
been aware, that the figure of the virtuous and high-minded 
waiting-maid, who, by her excellent and sweet fortitude, 
turned an unscrupulous rake into an exemplary husband, 
is not drawn from life itself. After Pamela, Richardson 
imbibed through Addison the Aristotelian principles of 
dramatic art, and he made a new beginning. At the age 
of fifty-five, the printer, marvellously flowering like the 
giant cactus that flowers once in a generation, developed 
into the artist. To blossom so is sheer and mighty genius, 
and only on the hypothesis of transcendent genius can the 
brief phenomena of Richardson's artistic career be ex- 
plained. There is nothing about virtue -rewarded in 
Clarissa, and everything about virtue unrewarded. It is 
The History of a Young Lady: comprehending the most 
important concerns of private life; and particularly 
shewing the distresses that may attend the misconduct both 
of Parents and Children in relation to Marriage. This, 
in fact, is life, without sugar and cream, or any nonsense 
whatever. Richardson has been called sentimental, but, 
for our part, we have found no sentimentality in Clarissa. 
But we have found, side by side with grandeur and. nobility, 
side by side with humour and wit, a naturalism as un- 
flinching, complete, and exact, and a sensuous pathos as 
beautiful and moving, as any that the nineteenth century 
can show. This is high praise, even for Richardson, but 
it can be substantiated. For naturalism and unsenti- 
mentality see the character-drawing everywhere. For 
realism of the Zolaesque sort, see the unmatched narration 
of Clarissa’s adventures under Mrs. Sinclair. For wit and 
humour see, amongst others, the earlier letters of Miss 
Howe. For sensuous pathos, read this fragment of an 
interview between Clarissa and her mother. 

You know, my dear, what I every day forego, and 
undergo, for the sake of peace. Your papa is a very good 
man, and means well; but he wi!! not be controuled ; 
nor yet persuaded. You have sometimes seemed to pity 
me, that I am obliged to give up every point. Poor man! 
his reputation the less for it; mine the greater: Yet 
would I not have this credit, if I could help it, at so dear 





a rate to him and to myself. You are a dutiful, prudent, 
and a wise child, she was pieased to say, in hope, no 
doubt, to make me so ; you would not add, I am sure, to 
my trouble: You would not wilfully break that peace 
which costs your Mother so much to preserve. Obedience 
is better than sacrifice. O my Clary Harlowe, rejoice my 
heart, by telling me I have apprehended too much! I 
see your concern! I see your perplexity! I see your 
conflict [loosing her arm, and rising, not w-lling I should 
see how much she herself was affected]. I will leave you 
for a moment—Answer me not—{For I was —s to 
speak, and had, as soon as she took her cheek from 
mine, dropt down on my knees, my hands clasped, and 
lifted up in a supplicating manner]. I am not prepared 
for your irresistible expostulation, she wes pleased to 
say. I will leave you to recollection; AndIcharge you, 
on my blessing, that all this my truly maternal tenderness 
be not thrown away upon you. 

And then she withdrew into the next apartment, 
wiping her eyes as she went from me; as mine over- 
flowed ; my heart taking in the whole compass of her 
meaning. 

It is in such passages, and possibly only in such, that 
Richardson rises superior to Defoe at Defoe’s best. But 
Richardson could not live up to Clarissa. In Grandison 
he fell away. Clarissa had been too true. The villain 
was 80 exasperatingly human that women loved him as they 
loved rakes in real life. This could not be countenanced, 
and Richardson pattern of virtue, wrestled with Richardson 
the artist and defeated him. Sir Charles Grandison is 
nearly as inhuman as the heir of Redcliffe. 

Still, the naturalistic and sensuous novel had been 
accomplished. Fielding never accomplished it. Joseph 
Andrews was so far from naturalism as to be a confessed 
parody of Pamela. Jonathan Wild was another instance 
of the subordination of naturalism to satire. Z'om Jones, 
immortal, is frequently caricature, and truth in it is often 
sacrificed to diversion. Amelia belongs to a more serious 
order of naturalistic art, but it is spoilt by the strained 
happy ending, just as Far from the Madding Crowd is so 
spoilt. In stating these obvious facts, we have no wish to 
exalt Richardson over Fielding ; we consider Fielding to be 
the greater man; we merely assert that Richardson ex- 
celled in naturalistic art. There remained only one thing 
to be done for the novel, and Scott did it: he showed man 
amid the influences of inanimate nature. But Scott knew 
nothing of naturalism. Thackeray has been held to be a 
realist. But was he? Were any of the mid-Victorian 
novelists realistic in the Richardsonian sense? We know 
that in the main they were not. And an examination of all 
their great works will reveal spots upon which we can put 
a finger, and say, “ Here truth to life was sacrificed to senti- 
mentality or to the desire to ‘round off’ a story.” The 
proof that austere naturalism had waned away is the fact 
that when Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary the book was 
accepted as something quite new in the art of fiction. Yet 
the newness of it was exactly as old as Clarissa. 

We have not touched on the dark, tke tedious side of 
Richardson’s fiction. The makers of the coming vogue will 
soon enough discover that for themselves. We picture 
the courageous attack about to be made on Richardson 
by the average cultured reader. That reader will choose 
Clarissa, of course, and, braced and firm, he will com- 
mence the perusal. In the first fifty pages he will probably 
be beaten off with great loss. But he will return to the 
charge and have his reward. He will be amazed and 
delighted by tke truth, the power, and the beauty of this 
new author. Occasional /ongueurs will not terrify him. 
He will discover Richardson to his friends, and preach it 
abroad that. Richardson was the greatest novelist that 
ever lived. And then, perhaps about the fiftieth 


letter, he will stop suddenly and meditate, like a boy in 
the middle of a feast of unlimited cake. The longueurs 
will seem to be more frequent, though they are not so. 
The monotony, the narrow view, the appalling unity of 
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theme, the unremijtting pietism, the vast masses of trivi- 
ality, will present themselves to him in a sinister and dread- 
ful light. He will perceive that he has journeyed through 
one-eighth of the entire work. His fancy will conjure up 
an awful vision of tke remaining seven-eighths. He will 
put the first volume down, and for some weeks will feel 
ashamed at his cowardice in not taking up the second. At 
length he will recover ‘this good opinion of himself, and 
will jauntily remark, as he glances at @ certain shelf, 
“No! Life is too short!” 





Things Seen. 


The Bookseller. 


“You see,” said the lady with the jewels and furs and 
presence, “we've taken a new ’ouse, and we’re fitting up a 
library. Sir Isaac, that’s my husband, has been measuring 
the space, and we want sixty feet of books.” I put down 
the First Edition of Lavengro—priced, to my regret, at two 
guineas—and glanced at my friend the bookseller. He wore 
his most blameless expression. “Quite so, Madam,” he 
answered. “I quite understand. You would like to see some 
handsome sets, that are used more particularly for that 
purpose?” “Big books with nice bindings,” she assented. 
“Exactly so, Madam,” he said, with becoming gravity, 
though, as his eye wandered over in my direction, I could 
perceive the slightest of twinkles in it. Thereupon I 
watched with interest, keeping one eye on the pair and the 
other on the Jnternational Library of Famous Literature, 
which stood in an imposing row just behind them. As I 
expected, he turned round sharply and pointed to it. 
“This is a favourite set,” he explained: “it has been men- 
tioned favourably in all the leading papers.” She looked 
at the handsome binding with approval, and said, “ Yes, 
that will do nicely for a start.” Then her natural genius 
asserted itself, and she pounced on—no, indicated—two 
large books bound in brown calf with very gilt edges. 
“What are those?” she asked. “Dictionaries,” he said: 
“very useful books.” He displayed one ; it bore the arms 
of—but no, I will not name the school. Suffice it to say 
that it had all the attributes of a school prize, being in fact 
a Liddell and Scott ; the other had the same characeteris- 
tics, and was a Lewis and Short. “A gentleman who was 
in here the other day,” he said, without a blush, “thought 
they might be the arms of Queen Elizabeth.” This was 
enough, and the lady decided to have the volumes at once. 
Then ensued a wild scene of bibliographical extravagance. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
a complete set of Ruskin’s works on large paper, 
the library edition of Burton’s Arabian Nights, enough 
volumes of Bohn’s helpful library to fill a good-sized book- 
case—nothing came amiss to her; and when finally she 
agreed to pay a large sum for the volumes of Punch com- 
plete from the beginning, I felt that I had been present at 
a function. 

“A good customer?” I suggested, when she had gone. 
The Bookseller permitted himself to smile at last. “ Well, 
yes,” he said. “If it wasn’t for such customers our trade 
would be in a bad way. It’s the ignorant and omnivorous 
who make bookselling at all possible.” 


The Return. 


I was seated in the train at Southampton when they 
jumped into the carriage, with rugs and kit-bags. Their 
sunburnt faces, their khaki uniforms, their air of fresh- 
ness announced them to be officers just back from the 
war. Indeed, the steamer had but a little while ago 
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touched port, and they had caught the train at a gallop. 
Of the two soldiers, one was middle-aged, with a beard ; 
the other was young, with an alert moustache, and they 


had one desire in common—to read newspapers. They had 
swept the bookstall. Each was laden with papers, and 
before the train had started they had begun to read. The 
bearded man read gluttonously. His eyes went steadily 
down the columns. What he read did not apparently 
signify. It was news of sorts—that was enough. The 
younger man’s attention wandered occasionally, and when 
he looked from the window he always made some enthu- 
siastic remark, such as : “ What colours you get in England ! 
By gad! look at those autumn tints!” or, “ That’s a thing 
you don’t see in Africa—a grey church tower. Gad, it’s 
fine.” The bearded man would raise his eyes for an 
instant ; then they fell again to the paper. Not until the 
train had stopped on the bridge just without Victoria 
Station did he put the newspapers from his mind. It was 
a typical November afternoon—moist, misty, miserable. He 
gazed half affectionately, half disapprovingly, at the pros- 
pect, as a mother might look at the dirty face of an only 
child, till his eyes caught the dim outlines of the Houses of 
Parliament. “By Jove!” he said, “that looks like home.” 
The younger man made no comment. His mind was intent 
on something else. Half-an-hour before he had drawn on 
his gloves, twirled his moustache, cocked his hat, and 
remarked to his companion: “My people will meet me 
at Victoria.” But, somehow, his people did not meet him. 
I saw him peer eagerly up and down the station. He 
waited five minutes, then called a cab. But the driver 
shook his head. The fog grew thicker. There were no 
more cabs. It seemed rather a dreary welcome home. 


The Candid Priend. 


Having read Mr. Graham Balfour’s Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Mr. Henley finds himself “discontented, dis- 
satisfied, still looking for more.” That “more” he gives 
to the world in the pages of the Pall Mall Magazine, being, 
as he says, “ oppressed by the thought” that in Mr. Bal- 
four’s Life Stevenson is shown only as he “ may well have 
wanted to be.” Mr. Henley attempts to belittle Stevenson, 
In our opinion he has not succeeded. 

Mr. Henley hits and hints, and at the same time exposes 
his own breast, so keen is his delight in battle and his 
contempt for cover. He is also quite candid. So it comes 
about that in his remarks on R. L. Stevenson, he-who reads 
between the lines may see the reasons, perhaps unconscious, 
that prompted Mr. Henley to write that pain-giving article. 
“ My relation to him,” says Mr. Henley, “ was that of a man 
with a grievance.” There is the clue. Mr. Henley is a 
man with a grievance—perhaps two grievances. One would 
seem to be that his share in the making of Stevenson has 
not been fully recognised. Here are two of many passages 
where Mr. Henley pleads his own cause: 

I published his first sustained achievement in fiction 
(The New Arabian Nights); I procured him the first 
cheque for an hundred pounds he ever earned ; I did my 
best for his works, in fact, until he asked me to take a 
commission of five per cent. on the receipts. I refused, 
and he went for some time in his own way. Then Mr. 
Charles Baxter, an infinitely better business man than I, 
and with (I am sure he will agree) a far more marketable 
commodity to sell than I had had, came on; and Steven- 
son, beginning with a pound a month from his parents, 
ended by spending something between £4,000 and £5,000 
a year. How he spent it Heaven and Mr. Baxter alone 
know. Mr. Balfour gives the figures ; but one needn’t go 
further than to rejoice in them. To finish with myself: 
I was (I can say it now) for something in the contrivance 
of the Edinburgh Edition ; so that first and last I may 
claim to have done my part . . . 

I take up a volume of the Edinburgh Edition, and I 

read that, included in the plenishing of his ideal house, are 
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“a Canaletto print or two’’;-and I recall the circum- 
stance that his taste for Canaletto prints, even as his 
Canaletto prints themselves, came through and from me. 
I bought them, I remember, in the Knightsbridge Road, 
and he paid me what I gave for them, which was some six 
or seven shillings apiece. I turn the page, and read of 
‘* Piranesi etchings on the walls’; and | remember who 
placed them there, and the blessed hours I’ve had in their 
neighbourhood. I turn the page again, and I come on the 
Moral Emblems and Not I; ani once more the Muse of 
Memory is too much for me, and, as in a dream, I see my- 
self touting in the interest of these works, taking sixpence 
of this one and eightpence of that other, and embezzling 
these receipts: for I neither paid the laborious graver- 
poet the price of his endeavour, nor delivered the works 
for which I was acting as agent. 


Mr. Henley’s other grievance is that the Robert Lewis 
Stevenson who went to America in 1887 did not remain 
the same Stevenson who was Mr. Henley’s intimate friend 
for thirteen years. Mr. Henley, it seems to us, resents 
Stevenson’s growth. What right had he to pass out of 
Mr. Henley’s school, and take his own view of the mystery 
of life? What business had the soul of R. L. 8. to develop? 
by what right did he pray and preach? “The first 
[Stevenson] I knew, and loved; the other I lost touch 
with, and, though [ admired him, did not greatly esteem.” 
Well, Mr. Henley makes his lack of esteem for Stevenson 
very clear. He can thrust thus at the man “I knew and 
loved”: “I learn of his nameless prodigalities—and recall 
some instances of conduct in another vein.” What of 
that? May not a man try again, and do better the next 
time? And have friends ceased to bear their friends’ 
infirmities ? 


Here is another “charge.” Is not the reference to a 
word of three letters done nicely? 


He gave himself out for the most open-minded of men : 
to him one point of view was as good as another; Age’s 
was respectable, but so was Youth’s ; the Fox that had a 
tail was no whit more considerable than the Fox whose 
tail was lost. Ht patati, et patata. ‘Twas all ‘as easy 
as lying ” to him, for ’twas all in the run of his humanity. 
But in the event it was academic; for where he was 
grossly interested, he could see but one side of the 
debate ; and there are people yet living (I am not one of 
them) who, knowing him intimately, have not hesitated 
to describe him in a word of three letters, the suspicion of 
which might well make him turn in his grave. And yet 
I do not know. 


“An artist in morals” is another of Mr. Henley’s con- 
temptuous phrases. “I am not interested in remarks 
about morals,” says Mr. Henley. The Stevenson of latter 
years was, and a few others have also been interested in 
morals in the course of the world’s history. Mr. 
Henley will have none of him, either as man or writer. 
“Tf I want reading I do not go for it to the Edinburgh 
Edition.” Stay! he allows that Stevenson was a fine 
talker. The explanation is just that Stevenson outgrew 
the Stevenson that Mr. Henley knew—“ my old, riotous, 
intrepid, scornful Stevenson.” That sticks in Mr. Hen- 
ley’s gorge. He will not even give Stevenson credit for 
sincerity. “Plainly the Shorter Catechist was what was 
wanted,” says Mr. Henley, implying that latterly Stevenson 
played down to a certain public. How much of the Shorter 
Catechist, we ask, is there in Weir of Hermiston? 

Mr. Henley has done his worst for Stevenson. 
is the result? What do we learn from him? 


What 
That 


“Stevenson was incessantly and passionately interested in 
Stevenson ”; that “no better histrion ever lived” ; that in 
the years that Mr. Henley knew him Stevenson did not 
always practise what he preached; that he did not 
originate all the youthful pranks that his biographers have 
fathered upon him; that Mr. Henley spent himself more 
in the service of “ the Lewis that I knew and loved” than 
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the world wots of, and that a candid friend, with a 
grievance against the biographee, does not make a con- 
vincing biographer. 

If Mr. Henley’s article is a specimen of the “new bio- 
graphy” from the pen of the friend who knows, then give us 
the official Life. We have already said what we thought of 
Mr. Balfour’s colourless but conscientious Life ; but that, 
in conjunction with the Letters and Mr. Colvin’s biographi- 
cal chapters, gives, we believe, the true picture of the man. 
Mr. Henley’s pages, with their trivial accusations of frailty, 
add nothing, prove nothing. 

Stevenson is beyond the reach of praise or blame. He 
was neither whole saint nor whole sinner, but, like most of 
us, something of both. He was a man of infinite variety. 
In early life his many-sided nature, his lively fancy, his 
eagerness for experience ran him hither and thither ; later 
it settled into a broad, deep stream. He could always be 
kind, and just, and sympathetic in his estimate of others. 
That, his paper on Burns shows. He knew how little we 
understand one another, how “greatly dark” a man we 
have known even for thirteen years may be. Hear him! 


Alas! I fear every man and woman of us is “ greatly 
dark ” to all their neighbours, from the day of birth until 
death removes them, in their greatest virtues as well as in 
their saddest thoughts; and we, who have been trying to 
read the character of Burns, may take home the lesson 
and be gentle in our thoughts. 


What is Light Verse ? 


Tne value of making up one’s mind and sticking to it is 
only too well illustrated (by inversion) in Mr. Anthony C. 
Deane’s Little Book of Light Verse (Methuen), for, 
pretty and agreeable though it be, it is a very long 
way from what its title leads the anticipatory reader to 
expect. And all because Mr. Deane had not determined 
whether by light verso he meant vers de société, comic 
verse, or parody. At the first blush one might suppose 
that he meant all three; but a glance at his pages dis- 
proves that, for if he did ke would have included more 
that is comic. His definitions, in the introduction, point 
principally to vers de seciété, end the fact that the bulk 
of the book is devoted to poetry in that genre supports 
the theory; and yet the statement that “amusement is 
its primary object,” and the presence of various parodies 
and Hood’s “Sally Brown,” pulls us up short. 

That all comic verse is light is an hypothesis which 
could easily be maintained ; but that light verse is comic 
verse, or that amusement is its “ primary object,” is not 
defensible. Of course, it deponds a little upon what Mr. 
Deane means by amusement; but if he means laughter, 
he is, we'‘hold, wrong. The whole duty of light. verse is 
to be graceful and charming. It may be witty too, and 
it may even lead to laughter (though it had better not, 
perhaps), but it must first of all be graceful and charming. 
Mr. Deane is perfectly right and worthy of all respect 
for his statement that a master of light verse should not 
be lightly dismissed as a minor poet; on the contrary, 
he is a major in his own domain, a domain in which poets 
do not compete. But holding, es he does, this very 
proper and unusual view, we are the more surprised that 
he treats Matthew Prior so casually. “It -is very doubt- 
ful,” he says, “if the art [of light verse] existed before 
the days of the Anti-Jacobin and Rejected Addresses— 
that is to say, roughly speaking, before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century.” This is rouglly speaking 
indeed: it clears away at a blow Skelton, who is the 


English father of the art; Herrick, Wither, Suckling; 
Prior and Gay, whose place in English literature is based 
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solely on their light verse, which they wrote-in great 
quantities ; Swift, who practised the art of light verse 
very assiduously with Dr. Sheridan; Pope, perhaps the 
greatest master of light verse English literature will ever 
know, and Goldsmith and Cowper. Mr. Deane, it is 
true, includes examples from miany of these writers in his 
book, but just now we are concerned with his introduc- 
tion, and with the statement that the Anti-Jacobin and the 
Rejected Addresses began the convention. Apart from 
the names we have mentioned to show that light verse had 
been consciously practised for some centuries, there is such 
an immediate predecessor of Canning and Frere as Chris- 
topher Anstey, of The New Bath Guide, a masterly exer- 
cise in Mr. Deane’s medium, and one that had a far- 
reaching influence. Altogether, we cannot consider that 
Mr. Deane’s introduction, although later it does include 
mention of some of the earlier light-verse writers whom 
we have enumerated, says quite so authoritative a word 
on the subject as the reader is entitled to. 

Coming to the book itself, we find that Mr. Deane’s irre- 
solution about the true character of light verse has led to 
his collection being none of three things: it is not a good 
anthology of vers de société, because comic verse and 
parody intrude ; it is not a good anthology of parody, be- 
causo vers dé société and comic verse intrude ; it is not a 
good anthology of comic verse, because vers de société and 
parody intrude. It remains a not clearly defined collection of 
light poems, comic poems, and parodies, which Mr. Deane 
finds amusing; and, considering the wealth of material, 
is only a meagre collection at that. Of course, we know 
nothing of the conditions under which Mr. Deane compiled 
this book for Messrs. Methuen’s “Little Library,” but if 
the excellent Little Book of English Lyrics in that series 
contains between four hundred and five hundred pages, we 
see no reason why a Little Book of Light Verse should stop 
at page 188. While Mr. Deane was abovt it he might— 
had his taste been more rigorous—have made a pocket col- 
lection comparable in value to Lyra Elegantiarum ; which, 
by the way, Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. should put into 
pocket form. It is just the book to slip into one’s coat, 
and peep at now and then on a railway journey. 

In its way Mr. Deane’s little book is a pleasant enough 
possession ; but its editor’s taste is not always sound, not 
always stern enough. He likes parodies too much. His 
defence of the inclusion of “ Delia’s Pocket Handkerchief,” 
by Southey, would be interesting reading; and of Hook’s 
“ Daylight Dinners,” and of Browning’s “Pope and the 
Net,” and of the efforts of Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell and 
Henry S. Leigh, and of the song from Mr. Gilbert’s Yeomen 
of the Guard, and of Mr. Godley’s “ Vernal Verses.” Mr. 
Godley is neat and high-spirited ; but the specimens of his 
work given in this book are of very ordinary undergraduate 
quality. Henry S. Leigh and Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell 
are never classic, never more than skilful and gay; and a 
book of this size could have been made wholly classic. Mr. 

rilbert’s Bab Ballads and Savoy libretti lack finish ; they 

show no lapidary work, as light verse should. Browning also 
is disqualified as a light verse writer by Mr. Deane’s own 
dictum: no one could say of any of his efforts that they 
“run as smoothly as talking.” As for Hook’s “ Daylight 
Dinners,” it is nasty, which good light verse could not be ; 
while Southey’s lines on the handkerchief are feeble, and do 
not always rhyme. 

We could make many further objections, but it all comes 
back to the fact that Mr. Deane’s conception of light verse 
is muddled. We can show in a nutshell how his theory 
and our own differs. Mr. Deane chooses from Milton the 
lines on Hobson, the carrier, which, in addition to. being 
technically faulty (it has such rhymes as one, overthrown ; 
known, down; home, come; inn, chamberlain—inadmis- 
sible in good light verse, by Mr. Deane’s own showing in 
his introduction), is a not very extraordinary production. 
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We should have chosen from Milton either the sonnet to 
Mr. Lawrence or to Cyriack Skinner, each of which is true 
light verse, urbane, smiling, technically faultless. We 
should also have given something from Don Juan itself, 
and not contented ourselves merely with the Smiths’ parody 
of it; and we should have gone to Thomas Love Peacock, 
a born light verse writer; and to Leigh Hunt for “ Jenny 
kissed me,” a perfect example of light verse ; and our selec- 
tions from Landor would have been very different; and 
Tennyson’s “Will Waterproof” would not have been 
ignored ; and from Goldsmith we should have taken “ Re- 
taliation ” before we took the “ Mad Dog” ; and Moore and 
Hood would both yield other selections than Mr. Deane 
has chosen. And all, not because we are better judges 
than Mr. Deane, but because we should have had a stricter 
sense of the meaning of the phrase “ light verse.” 





Correspondence. 


An Anonymous Poet. 


Sir,—In a recent issue Mr. H. Miltern put a question 
regarding the authorship of some French verses, 
and I rather hoped some pundit amongst AcapEmy readers 
would be able to answer the question, and thus satisfy Mr. 
Miltern’s curiosity and my own. However, I see no one 
has come forward yet with full information ; and, though 
I cannot give Mr. Miltern any certain reply as to the 
author, I can téll him when and where the verses were 
first published. 

In the middle seventies—when the Murger quarter was 
still the only really fashionable haunt of budding genius, 
and Montmartre had as yet but few Olympian pretensions 
—a small volume of verse appeared which created quite a 
furore amongst the young lions of the quarter. It was 
bound in brown paper and execrably printed, and the lines 
Mr. Miltern refers to—the second one, by-the-way, is un- 
grammatically misquoted: it should run “ par les éparses 
orées”—appeared in the title poem “L’Apotheosé.” The 
quality of the verse was distinctly good, but. for some 
mysterious reason the volume appeared anonymously, and 
even the publisher’s name and address were pure inven- 
‘tions: a circumstance which caused a police inquiry, much 
réclame amongst my then intimates, and a good deal of 
spouting of the perfectly innocent verses in our café haunts. 

I have always attributed the volume to one of the Par- 
nassiens in my own mind: and it is interesting to find 
Mr. Miltern fixes them upon Verlaine. Certain lines stick 
in my ‘memory out of the little brown covered volume, 
and they have a certain tang of Verlaine. 


Oh, Madelon! 

Sur les planches de bois 

Quand que tu danses, et je m’assieds : 
Pulsant je vois, 

Sur les planches de bois, 

Deux petites flammes que sont tes pieds. 


Deux flammes ils sont 

Oh, Madelon! 

Bralant toujours, sur les planches de bois, 

Un luth épuisé, 

Et un coeur brisé ; 

Et le coeur, et Je luth, et les flammes—ils sont moi. 


Mr. Arthur Symons, perhaps, could “ an’ he would,” tell us 
something of the anonymous poet.—Believe me, sir, yours 
faithfully, H. Morris. 


18, Jerningham Mansions, Willesden Green. 
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The French Nuns. 


Sm,—The Président de Conseil and the Commissioner 
of the Law on Associations proclaimed, before even the 
Debates began, that in no instance would the demand of 
any order of women for authorisation meet with refusal 
from the Government. If this is not immunity, I am 
curious to know what your reviewer regards as immunity. 
Would he maintain that this liberal assertion implies a 
spirit of persecution? I have studied the law as well as 
he, and still contend that it is far too mild, considering the 
provocation received by the Republic. I am of the opinion 
of M. Cornély, Conservator and Catholic, that the modern 
congregations in France have dabbled too much in politics, 
commerce, and calumny, and too little in Christianity. 
The 120 communities of women who have fled from France, 
as your reviewer romantically puts it (one would think we 
were back in the days of the Inquisition, the Elizabethan 
persecution, or the Revolution, when there really was sense 
in describing people as “ fleeing”) do not deserve in the 
least his sentimental sympathy, for an association which 
cannot ask for and quietly accept State authorisation seems 
to me an, association of dubious morality. Communities 
were more harshly treated under the kings of France, 
and one wonders how. Napoleon would have treated such 
enemies as the Assumptionist Fathers. 

Your reviewer gathers that I desire the expulsion of 
nuns from France. I desire the expulsion of nobody. 
What I should like to see is the closure of all educational 
communities of women, and the opening of all hospitals to 
the nuns. I think, also, that nuns should be prevented 
by State interference from exploiting the labour of orphans 
and girls entrusted to their charge, and thus spare us such 
scandals as the recent revelations of the trial of the Bon 
Pasteur, a scandal brought about not by an anti-clerical 
Government, but by the Archbishop of Nancy, who was the 
principal accuser of nuns in his own diocese.—I am, etc., 

Hannan Lyncu. 





The Dairymaids to Pan. 


Goatfoot, we know you, 

Though we cannot see you ; 
Goatfoot, Goatfoot, 

Lightfoot do we flee you. 
When we hear the flocks at night 
Bleat as to the shepherd’s light 
Then we girls clasp close in bed, 
Draw the coarse sheet over-head, 

Whispering, afraid to sleep, 
“Tis the good god Goatfoot 

Fondling the sheep.” 


Goatfoot, we hear you 

At the cow-house door, 
Goatfoot, Goatfoot, 

Through a single floor. 
Barefoot in our nightgowns then 
Timidly we wake the men ; 

To the byre they venture slowly— 
As each happy cow lows lowly, 

Each hind in his turn repeats, 
“Tis the good god Goatfoot 

Easing their teats.” 


Goatfoot, do not fright us 

In the woodland meadows, 
Goatfoot, Goatfoot, 
When the kine have led us 
Far from home at milking-time 
Down dark groves of scented lime 
To the weedy water where 
Deep they wade for cooler air. 

Think of all your fruited feasts ; 
Be the good god Goatfoot 

To herd us our beasts. 

G. Borromiry. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 113 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism 
of a book, old or new, but exciuding fiction, published this year. 
We award the prize to Mr. Herbert Jameson, Hadley Wood, 
Middlesex, for the following :— 

“BY THE IONIAN SizA.” 

In its own department of letters Mr. George Gissing’s volume of 
travels, “ By the Ionian Sea,” strikes me as one of the outstanding 
books of the present year. The primary interest is that it has 
come from Mr. Gissing, whose versatility «'l admirers of his 
singularly good work as a novelist must here be proud to recog- 
nise. From this modern civilisation, which he depicts with true 
yet eclectic realism, and in his heart grieves over, he escaped for 
a while to the scenes of an old-world civilisation that especially 
attracted him, and the resu:t is this vivid, personal, and always 
informing series of papers. A book of travel must have in- 
dividuality or it is dull. A cultured scholar, steeped to the finger- 
tips in classic lore, Mr. Gissing writes of what he saw and heard 
with a vigour of interest that carries the stay-at-home reader with 
him to this unfrequvented land. You catch his impressions red- 
hot ; you feel the measure of the fascination. Finely as the scenery 
is described, it is always made subservient to the human fore- 
ground; the people of to-day he meets are described with a 
novelist’s insight. His enthusiasm is evident, yet purple patches 
are absent; the style has ease, fluency, and occasional passages 
have quite a lyrical charm. A‘together, “ By the Ionian Sea” is 
a contribution to the literature (as distinguished from the jour- 


From fifteen other replies we select the following :— 

(The writer of the criticism of “ Anticipations ” would have taken 
the prize had he observed our condition as to length.] 

“ ANTICIPATIONS.” 

So long as the writer confines himself to applying the scientific 
discoveries of this age to the practical life of the next, he gains 
our assent, as in the chapters on Locomotion and on Diffusion of 
Cities. So it is in the chapter on War—-the best in the book—con- 
taining fine descriptions and vivid sarcasms. So, too, in those 
chapters where he shows a more sympathetically just appreciation 
of France and a truer measurement of the commercial prosperity 
and naval ambition of Germany than is usual, yet in which, strange 
for one of his imagination, he underrates the vast potentialities of 
Russia. It is when he deals with the future Man that the writer 
fails. His stern scientific people, without humour, love or pity, 
are not real; even the shareho.der cutting up Army sausage does 
not grasp the humour of it, but solemnly does his duty. In dis- 
missing philanthropy from future ethics, he is inconsistent. Men 
who so realise their responsibilities to the race that they marry, 
not lightly, according to inclination, but with grave thoughts for 
the future of their children, are philanthropists; and such men 
would evolve a better method fer the elimination of vice than the 
lethal chamber. The writer has not realised that with the intel- 
lectual development of the race will grow a greater, albeit a clearer- 
sighted, love, pity aud patience, and we feel that the coming man 
might have been drawn with a larger touch, a freer imagination, 
and a more human sympathy. But the book remains a stirring, 
mind-gripping, thought-inspiring work, and although the reforms 
it advocates will probably not be accomplished before the twenty- 
fifth century, it contains excellent suggestions for millionaires, who 
will doubtless make more allowance than the writer for the influence 
of industrial tidal waves on the abyss, apart from the character 
of those thus flung there. {J. P., Finchley.] 





“LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.” 
By Graham Balfour. 

Stevenson affirmed that there were three modes of writing a 
novel. Possibly there are more in these discursive times, but he 
was near enough the mark for his purpose. There are certainly 
not more than two worthy modes of writing a biography. But of 
these two, whichever’ is selected, one infallib‘e rule remains to b2 
observed. The chief aim of the man described must be always 
before his biographer. For example, in dealing with the life of 
an eminent physician or lawyer you write of them principally as 
physician and lawyer, and only bring in the other facts and circum- 
stances of their lives as a background and filling-in of the picture. 
In the case of Stevenson—-who excelled in every form of literature, 
and was essential!y a Jitterateur rather than novelist or essayist— 
we look for a Life, if it is to be an authoritative record of him for 
all time, treating him mainly from this standpoint. Mr. Balfour’s 
Life fails to realise these expectations, and cannot but be a dis- 
appointment to all real lovers of Stevenson’s works. Doubtless, 
the result is satisfying and sufficiently gratifying to relatives and 
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intimate friends, but the Life of R. L. S. ought to have been 
written for his readers and the public—not for family connections 
and bosom friends. We could we!l have dispensed with many 
pages of dreary detail and small events for a careful appreciation 
of the various productions of one who was certainly the most 
versatile and cosmopolitan of Scottish writers. And how capti- 
vating would have been a long chapter devoted to a study of the 
factors and causes of this cosmopolitanism, and the Cervantes-like 
character, so totally at variance with all our ideas of Scottish cha- 
racter and literature! It seems a pity that a countryman and 
relative should have been entrusted with the task of writing his 
Life; it was essentia‘ly one for an Englishman and an unbiassed 
friend, for Stevenson is one of the world’s great authors, and not 
a mere pleasant conversationalist and delightful companion to a 
select coterie of friends and acquaintances. In this respect—if in 
this alone—the Life is defective. It does not give us a full and 
true picture of the man portrayed. [A. A. B., West Bromwich.] 


“THE LIFE OF THE BEE.” 
By Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. by Alfred Sutro. 

We have here the story of an insect turned into a fascinating 
rose-poem that is at once idyllic, epic and dramatic. Idyllic 
Scones the book has its tender emotional atmosphere perfumed 
with the very breath of flowers and honey. Epic because the 
march of action in it—albeit the action only of a host of tiny 
winged creatures—is strenuous, significant, momentous, actualy 
exciting, as it works on to culminate in passionate climax. Dra- 
matic because it presents this action with a direct infusion of 
vivid personality in the actors and informs it with that representa- 
tive quality which means a discernment of the universal in contact 
always with the partial. Philosophic in conception thus, and 
scientific in construction in so far as the Life of the Bee is por- 
trayed with a fine sense of its progression in the three parallels 
of the individual, the hive and the race, the work has for its lead- 
ing characteristic a pregnant vitality resulting from roots that grip 
far down below the surface. It is, in truth, itself like the hive— 
exquisite with its immacu‘ate sculpture of honeycomb, its scientific 
facts holding the golden honey of poetic fancy. . . . 

[E. H., Ealing.] 


Competition No. 114 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism 
of some small dramatic point or incident in Shakespeare. 








MR. R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S NEW BOOKS. 
By “G. K. C.” 


THE DEFENDANT. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T.arge Crown &vo., Buckram, gilt. 5s. net. Ready Nov, 27th. 
A Series of Essays—in Defence. 


Among the subjects “defended” are “Penny Dreadfuls,” “ Rash Vows,” 
“ Ugly things,” “ Farce,” “Humility,” “Sling,” “ Baby Worship,” ** Detective 
Stories,” Patriotism,” etc., etc. 


By the same Author: 
GREYBEARDS AT PLAY. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By C. F. KEARY. 


TWixT DOG AND WOLF. 


F’cap 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s.6d. Ready Nov. 27th, 
Impressions of the Supernatural. 


By the same Author; 
A WANDERER. 


Small F’cap, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. net. 











By THE Late 


COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
PASITELES THE ELDER. 
With a Prefatory Note by Austin Dopsox. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net, 

By the same Author: 
NONSENSE RAYMES. 


Hilustrated by G. K. C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
8, YORK BUILDINGS, W.C, 
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Volume I. Ready 25th November, price 10/6 net. 
To be completed in Three Volumes, 


New Edition of 
HAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
"ENGLISH LITERATURE € ¢ ¢ ¢ 
EDITED BY DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A HISTORY CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL OF 

AUTHORS IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL THE PRESENT DAY, 
WITH SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS ¢° ¢& 


VOLUME I. 


= CONTRIBUTIONS BY REV. STOPFORD BROOKE, PROFESSOR 

P. HUME BROWN, A. H. BULLEN, DR. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
EDMUND GOSSE, F. HINDES GROOME, ANDREW LANG, SIDNEY LEE, 
A. W. POLLARD, PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY, AND OTHERS &@ W W Ww 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH: 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED 














THE 
CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


The DECEMBER issue will contain NOTICES of Christmas, New Year, and all 
the Latest Books Published. 





PUBLISHERS 
should avail themselves of the FACILITIES OFFERED in this issue by the 


Special Announcement Supplement. 





Full Information from THE PUBLISHERS, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
43 & 43a, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. DENT’S LIST. 


* 





.* Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


NEW AUTHORISED LARCE-TYPE 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perr. 





| 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


Price 6s. 
Punch says :—“ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales 
uncommonly close.” 
Tanity Fair says:—“ An unusually able volume 


| a creepy, clever volame.” 


THACKERAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. BROCK. 


THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS, Complete by Arrange- 
ment, Illustrated throughout by C. E. BROCK, and | 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. In Thirty 
Volumes, Small Crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. One 
Novel monthly. Also a Large Paper Edition, | 
limited to 100 sets. Just published; 

VANITY FAIR, with 30 Illustrations (3 vols.). 


*.* See Special Prospectus. 


HAZLITT’S COLLECTED WORKS, 


Edited by A. R. WALLER and ARNOLD GLOVER. 

With Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. With Portraits. | 
In vols., 78. 6d. net per vol. Limited to 500 | 
Complete Sets. Vol. 1 immediately. [See Prospectus. 


FLORENTINE VILLAS. 
By JANET ROSS. 


Illustrated with Photogravure Reproductions of Zocchi's | 
Rare Engravings, &c.; also with Text Illustrations 
by NELLY ERICHSEN. Imperial 4to. £3 3s., 
Limited to 200 Copies. Also an Epition pe Luxe, 
Limited to 60 Copies. [See Prospectus, 











THE | 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. price és. 
The Westminster Gazette says :—“ A daring idea is well 
carried out....the book is more than readable, and we 
shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 
The Western Morning News says :—* As a literary work, 
it is one of great daring and equal excellence.” ¢ 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 

By FINCH MASOY. Price 3s. 64. | 

The Daily Chronicle says:—“They breathe a breezy 

atmosphere suggestive of open air and sturdy 
constitutions.” 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 


WIFE. By THEO. Price 3s. 6d. 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. | 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES, By Heten 
BOURCHIER. Price 6s. 


TATTY. By Perer Fraser. 


Price 6s. 





READY NOVEMBER 25th. 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 
famous Cat Artist, and Contributions from many 
Literary Celebrities, including T. P.O’Connor, Justin | 
McCarthy, Frank T. Bullen, Herman Merivale, Lady 
Bancroft, Adrian Ross, Sir Wm. Ingram, Bart., &c., &c. 





TEMPLE BIBLE. rinse ocrosers : 4 Poitia 


The Authorised Version As Lrreraturr. Each Volume | 
Edited by a Leading Scholar; and with a Photo- | 
gravure Frontispiece. (Uniform with the TemMpLe | 
SHAKESPEARE). 

Per Volume: Cloth, ls. net; Leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


Tue Acapemy: “ No such Bible has yet been issued. . . 
It presents the Bible as literature, with simple yet | 
illuminating commentaries. Each book is light and | 
small, and it is not too much to say that thousands of | 


readers will find in them not only a newly-edited Bible, | 


but new ways and opportunities of reading the Bible.” 


Two Volumes Monthly Just Published: 
GENESIS, by A. H. SAYCE, D.°., LL.D. 
EXODUS, by A. R. 8. KENNEDY, D.D. 


Early Volumes will be: 
MATTHEW, MARK, by DEAN OF ELY. 
LEVICTICUS, by J. A. PATERSON, D.D. 


*," See Special Prospectus. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. A Library Edition of LANE, with 
a Volume of Popular Stories from Dr. SCOTT. 
age 100 Photogravures by 8S. L. WOOD. In 6 vols., 
21s. net. 


LADY CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE.- 
PARTY. An English Version of PatLLeron’s “Le 
Monde ov l'on s‘ennuie.” By SEBASTIAN EVANS 
wat B. GOLDNEY, Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 

s. 6d. net. 





MENDELSSOHN. By STEPHEN S&S. 
STRATTON, With numerous Iilustrations, 
(**Master Musicians "—V.) 3s. 6d. net. 


The MONASTERY OF SAN MARCO, | 


FLORENCE, With the Story of Savonarola and 
Fra Angelico. By G. 8. GODKIN. With Repro- 
ductions, Portraits, &c. 33. 6d. net. 


MY ISLAND (Sketches of Anglesey). | 


LADY | 


By EILIAN HUGHES. 
STANLEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by 


MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF 


WARWICK 1625-78. By MARY E. PALGRAVE. 
Illustrated. (‘Saintly Lives”"—IV.) 4s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLE BRONTE. 12 Vols. 
with Photogravure Frontispieces, 
net; Lambskin, 2s. net per vol. 


J.M,. DENT & CO., Bedford St., London, 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price 1s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—*A really clever bit of 
work. ...witty and entertaining, 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


Illustrated with Photographs. 
By SIDNEY DARK. Price ls, 


ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 
3, AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C, 
Office of Crampton's Magazine. 





NOW READY. 
Part I of the hitherto Unpublished 
SONGS OF A CHILD AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “DARLING,” (Lapy FLorence DoveGras, now 
Lapy Fiorence Dixie), with introductory Poem by 
the first Lorp Lytron, the famous novelist. Popular 
Edition, with coloured Portrait of the Author when 
a child. (Second Edition in the Press.) 


LONDON: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 
50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. Two-and-Sixpence. 


Epition pe Luxe, beautifully bound in White Vellum, | 
| E 


and with Coloured Portrait, Seven-and-Sixpence. 


BE 


| Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
| 6s. net. 


WwW 


| Wales. 


N R. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
a 


“ Albert Chevalier’s Autobiography.” 
FORE I FORGET. Being the Autobiogra hy of 
a Chevalier D’Industrie. Written by ALBERT 
CHEVALIER. With over 60 Illustrations, full of inte- 
resting experiences and bright stories by a unique enter- 
tainer. 16s. net. Early application will be necessary 
to secure copies of the first edition. 

* Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of 
the ae ll 
By 





OMA GORDYEEFF (Thomas the Proud). 
MAXIM GORKY. Translated from the Russian 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, 6s. 
as ROSPEROUS” BRITISH INDIA. By WILLIAM 
DIGBY, C.1.E., Author of “The Famine Cam- 
paign in Southern India, 1877-79.” With diagrdms and 
maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 4 
\ LGIVA, DAUGHTER OF THE THEGN. By D. R. 
GRIFFITHS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
N EDITOR'S .SERMONS. |. By Sir EDWARD 
RUSSELL, Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post.” 
ereford. Cloth, 














I ARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 

RIES. By R. M. SILLARD. Two vols. Lllus- 
trated. 21s. per set net. 

SS ae : A Study in Heredity. 
fX\ =DALL REID. Cloth, 6s. net. 
JILT’S JOURNAL. By RITA. (Unwin’s Green 
Cloth Library.) 
ORKE 'THE ADVENTURER. By LOUIS BECKE., 
(Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
ALES. By O. M. EDWARDS, Lecturer on Modern 

History at Lincoln College, Oxford. (Story of 
the Nation Series) 5s. 

Professor Edwards’s history possesses a special advan- 
tage as being the first continuous popular history of 
It is full of detail, and at the same time has a 
broad and clearly defined plan and point of view in 
regard to the different periods, enabling the reader to 





By G. ARCH- 














| understand the evolution of Welsh history, political and 


social, and the relation of period to period. It contains, 
moreover, some very charming writing, especially when 
dealing with the literature of Wales—writing with the 
Celtic “ note” of delicacy,simplicity and colour. For the 


| many Welshmen abroad with their active literary inte- 


rests in home matters it should prove very attractive,as 

well as to the general reader. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS ON THE 
INSTALMENT PLAN. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN takes this opportunity of 
drawing attention to a subscription edition -of the 
Nations Series, which he has prepared in 56 volumes. 

This edition is got up in very handsome form on 
special paper, and with new binding designs, and issued 
at a reduction of more than 40 per cent. from the usual 


| rates. 


These 56 vols. (iucluding the above-mentioned work 
on Wales) will be supplied on the INSTALMENT plan 


| —in cloth bindings on receipt of a preliminary payment 


of 8s. (which is less than 2d. per vol.) and 16 further pay- 
ments of 10s. each; in balf:morocco for a preliminary 


| payment of 15s., and 15 further payments of £1 each. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may buy at a still fur- 


| ther reduction—viz., £8 for a set, cloth; and £15 forthe 


morocco edition. 
The STORY OF THE NATIONS is the greatest His- 


| torical Library in the world, and is a widely-popular 


series written by specialists in history. 

Only a limited number of sets have been prepared, 
and immediate applications for them should be made 
to ensure delivery. 

Sets of the library, both in cloth and morocco bind- 


| ings, may be scen at the Publisher's offices, 11, Pater- 


noster-buildings, London; and also at many of the 
booksellers. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, 
Cc. ; 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. ONE 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—ith Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS. late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 





* What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes !”"—The Times, 


“It very emvhatically to 
“ The best Handbook to 


ps them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
ondon ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen : 


DARLINGTON & CO. 


London? Simpriw, MarsHALt, Haminton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, 
Paris and New York: Bretano’s, | 
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NEW _ BOOKS. 
FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


At 3s. 6d. 
First Edition exhausted on publication. 
Second Edition is being rapidly pushed forward. 


HOW TO PROMOTE AND CONDUCT 


A SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL. By R. A. Torrey, 
Author of ‘** What the Bible Teaches,” &c.,&c. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards. 


ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. 


Vance, D.D., Author of “The Young Man Four 
Square,” &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 


156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For 


Ministers, Sunday School Teachers and others. By 
Prof. Amos R. Wells, Author of “Sunday School 
Success.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


NOTABLE MASTERS OF MEN. 


Modern Examples of Successful Lives. 
A. Pratt. Impl. 16mo, cloth boards. 





At 2s. 6d. Net. 
(Third Edition, with added matter.) 


HENRY DRUMMOND. A Biographi- 
cal Sketch (with Bibliography). By 
Lennox,” with portraits and a fine drawing by Scott 
Rankin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


In Preparation. Ready Shortly. 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


A Biographical Sketch. By One Who Knew Him 
Intimately. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Illustrated 
with photographs, anda fine drawing by Scott Rankin. 


At 2s. 6d. 
** BOOKS FOR THE HEART.” 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 
New Volume. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT 
TEREST. By William Guthrie. 
ductory Essay by Alexander Smellie, 


IN- 
With an intro- 
M.A. 


At 1s. Net. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY. His Life | 


Story. By David Williamson, Author of “Gladstone, 


the Man,” “The Life Story of D. L. Moody,” &c. | 


Illustrated with photographs, &e. 


At 1s. 6d. 


PRAYER: ITS NATURE AND 


By Edwin | 


“Cuthbert | 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK bythe BISHOP of DURHAM. __ 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS: OF THE 


MOULE, Np. *Spishop - —— , *#, ne 

cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Also in French morocco, gilt edges, 

5s. net (by post 5s. 4d.), and in padded paste grain, 

gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 6s. net 

(by post 6s. 4d.). 

Record.—* There is not a chapter in the book which does not 
yield some wise direction, some searching or some bracing thought.” 

Rock.—“* New and suggestive sidelights upon even the most 
familiar passages. r 

Globe.—** Whatever his topic, Dr. 
| purely commonplace.’ 


By the late MAN 

Bishop < La 

post 6s. 4 d.), 

Pre Times.—** Few historians have paid more attention than Dr. 
Creighton to local history in its larger aspects. Few possessed a 
happier gift of exhibiting the particular history of each county or 
| district alike in its local characteristics and in its organic relation to 
the larger history of England. He never forgets the relation of pa art 
| to whole, nor overlooks the individuality which belongs to! the part. 





Moule contrives to avoid the 


y ty oo ion ait, ry hy ne 





AN ARTIST'S. WALKS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


With a Photogravure 

Satie sade aaa Fileeatin from drawings 

by the Author. Super royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. net (by 

post 6s. 5d.). 

Spectator.— “Mr. Harper ha.! a ready and powerful pen, and to 
this gift he added that of artistic drawing. We are in the hands of a 
guide who knows | his way, and tells what to see and how to- see it.’ 

Churchman.—** Of real interest to the Bible Student.* 

Literature.—“ Pleasantly written, reverent, suggestive.” F 

St. Fames’ s 6 Gazette. —** The illustrations are excelle’ ent.” 


Wild Nature’ Depicte d with Pen and Camera. By 
OLIVER G. PIKE. With Two Coloured Plates, and 
101 engravings of birds, animals, and insects from 
photographs taken direct from nature. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net (by post 5s. 4d.). 

Speetator.—** A very pretty book.’ 

1 thenaum.—* Admirable.” 

Academy.—** A fascinating bock. 
: Amateur Pachgoaphen _** ll lover of nature should possess 
it. 

Westminster Gazette.— 


SILAS ‘HOCKING. THE AWAKENING OF 


and powerful story. By 
SILAS oo HOCKING. Author of ‘God's Outcast,” 
“ The Day of Recompense,” &c. With Seven Illus- 
trations by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. Second Edition now ready. The First Edition 
of 10,000 copies was sold in a few weeks. 
| DLiterature.— A careful study of the mental evolution 
of aman who becomes a minister with a strong vein of 
worldliness in his nature.” 
Contemporary Review.—* The best story which Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking has written for many a day. A tale 


* All the illustrations are excellent.’ 








—- By H. Clay Trumbull. (Crown 8vo, cloth | that is at once interesting and elevating.” 


rds.) 


At 7s. 6d. 


BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. | 


(First Annual Volume.) 


Amongst all the Annual Volumes for Boys this is the 


best, as it is the newest. 
prise :— 

FIVE SERIAL STORIES— 
‘* The Lone Star Rush,”’ by Edmund Mitchell ; 
‘*Contraband of War,’’ by B. Aitken; 
‘*Captain Nat’s Treasure,’’ by Robert Leighton; 
‘*Chisholm’s Chums ”: a School Story; and 


‘*The Secret of the Wondergat,” by Ridgewell 
Cullum and Charles Wingrove. 
All profusely illustrated. 
FIFTY-THREE ARTICLES 
on the leading ATHLETIC RECORD HOLDERS, &c., 
illustrated by well-known Artists. 
‘*How to Make.”’ A Series of Articles on Carpentry, 
Modelling, Fretwork, &c., &c. 
SHORT STORIES 
of Adventure and School Life, by leading writers, 
abound in hundreds in this volume. 
Talks with the Boys, by the “B. O. E.” Chaplain. 


“HOW TO BE STRONG.” 
A series of Articles and Exercises by SANDOW. 


LEAGUE CLUB NOTEs. 
Being a record of the doings of the “ Boy's Empire | 
League” in its various branches throughout the Empire. 
(This League has over 3,000 members.) 
Twelve Fine Coloured Plates are given in this | 
volume. 


The leading contents com 


the be my ~ is any bound in cloth bevelled 
with Specia signed Cover, and is an ideal 
gift book for a boy. P ” 


ANDREW MELROSE, 


16, Pilgrim Street, LONDON, E.C. 





LE FEUVRE.HEATHER’S MISTRESS. 


E, Author of ** Probable Sons,” 

wall Deep” « = .~ Edge of a Moor,” &c. With 

15 Illustrations by J.8.Crompton. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Manchester Courier.— 


“ A capital and wholesome love- 
| story.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


| LYALL. L.— THE GOLD T THAT PERISHETH. 
the 
ay > &c. With Seven iilasteations “ty wr o. Cc, 
Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Glasgow Herald.—* Mr. David Lyall has made a strong 
story. From the first chapter to the last there is not a 
dull chapter.” 


TURNER. — THE WONDER-CHILD. 


An Australian Siory. By ETHEL TURNER (Mrs. 
Curlewis), Author of “ baum Little Australians.” 
Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Scotsman.--“ Full of life and incident.” 
Globe.—“ Very interesting.” 


PALGRAVE, — {DEB GLAVEL. 


RAVE, Author of “ Driftwood,” 








| 





LB *... Oeintews,? &c. With Seven Tilustra- 
om by Frank Dodd. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DOUDNEY. Sob ADY. DYE’S REPARATION. 
AH DOUDN orof “ Janet Darney’s 


Story.” vith Four Tiactontions. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 


LESLIE KEITH. CYNTHIA’'S B BROTHER, 


LESLIE 
Ralph Ellison's Opportunity, ” &e. With Five filus. 
trations by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


2s. 6d. 


OXLEY, - — ~ NORTH oP VERLAND WITH 
DONALD OXLEY, Author 

of - S Arobie 5 a 44. * oo standing the Test, " te. 
With Three Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s 

56, Paternoster oo and 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

London. 
Please write for the Society’s New illustrated 
List of Gift Books. 











HODDER & ‘STOUCHTON’S NEW List. 


A FIRST EDITION ‘OF 1 10,000 COPIES. Price 6s. 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. 
The New long Novel by RALPH CONNOR. 
Author of “Black Rock” (Fifth Edition, 6s.) and 
“The Sky Pilot” (Seventh Edition, 6s.). 

{Ready on Monday. 
“The Man from Glengarry " is considered by all who 
have read it to be the author's finest piece of work. 

The story deals with the life of a Scottish Highlander 

among the Lumbermen of Canada, and is full of the 

local colour and the types of Scottish, French, Canadian, 
and American character which have proved so attrac- 
tive to readers of Ralph Connor's work. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 


A GIFT BOOK for the HOME. Poems 
by His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. With 
Illustrations from the Old Masters, &c. 


IAN MACLAREN’S GREAT SUCCESS. 
SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYs. 


Cloth, 6s. 

YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian 
MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by HAROLD 
COPPING, 

“In its humour and pathos equal to anything Ian 
Maclaren has written. * Bulldog ’ is almost as good as 
the Doctor dear to Drumtochty.”— Punch. 

“Ian Maclaren has seldom done anything better 
cer.ainly he has never done anything more humorous— 
than the ‘ Young Barbarians.’ ”—Times. 

“Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book 
more full of genuine irresistible fun.”—Spectator. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S BEST BOOK. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


O’ER MOOR and FEN. By Joseph 
HOCKING. With 8 Full-Page Lllustrations by 
Harold Copping. 

“A highly interesting and clever description of Lan- 
cashire and Methodist life. The Revival scene, in 
particular, is so powerful that we can realise something * 
of that overpowering rush of conviction which used, at 
any rate, to be of the essence of Methodism."’—Daily 
Express, 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 6s, 

The WORLD and WINSTOW. By 
EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 

“A novel much above the average, and which does 
not depend for its success on a straining after epi- 
grammatic diction or sensational incident, but on 
genuine good work.''-—Aberdeen Free Press, 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. Cloth, 6s. 
The TER and the CLAY. A 
Romance. By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 
“*The Potter and the Clay’ is a notable piece of 

work—a moving story—a fine study.’’—Punch, 
“ Destined for success.’’-—Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
GREAT LOWLANDS. By Annie E. 
HOLDSWORTH (Mrs. LEE HAMILTON), 

“The characters are vigorously and freshly drawn, 
with sure touches of human nature. Some of the 
situations are strikingly dramatic, others are full of 
that pathos which Mrs. Lee Hamilton puts in with a 
sure I hand.” "Scotsman. 


ARGYLL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth 
KITTY FAIRHALL. By John HAL- 
SHAM, Author of “Idlehurst,” &c. 

“John Halsham is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
masters of style among us, a most charming, delicate, 
and accomplished writer.”—C.avupivs CLEAR in the 
British Weekly. 

“We heartily recommend an exceptionally 
novel.” —Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION READY SHORTLY. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS on LIFE. By Claudius 
CLEAR, 

“ Shrewd, suggestive, and kindly.”—Illustrated London 
News. 

“ Their driving alertness gives them a separate place 
in journalistic writing......[lluminated by wide reading 
and the fruits of much good talk.”— Academy. 

“Claudius Clear’s ‘lay sermons’ may do the arm- 
chair reader as much good as the sermon preached from 
the pulpit.”—Literature 

“A DAINTY DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 

White-vellum-bound volume, pale blue ribbons. 6s. 


The BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. 
COOK. : 

“That Mrs. Cook has been able to write a book of 

twenty chapters on this subject without a single lapse 

from what is in entire good taste is in itself a creditable 

performance.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE RED LEATHER ‘SERIES. 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 16mo, 2s. 6d. each net. 
Mary Wilkins.—-CINNAMON ROSES. 
Alfred Tennyson._IN MEMORIAM. 
With a Commentary by L. MOREL, LL.D. 
George Borrow.—ISOPEL BERNERS. 
The Text, with Introduction by THOMAS SEC- 
COMBE, Assistant Editor of the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” 


good 








London : Hoppix & Srovucuron, 27, Paternoster Row, £.c, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SLX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY, 
by L. T. — author of “An Adventuress,” 
is now read 

DESPAIR’ S LAST JOURNEY. 
By DAVID CHR ISTIE MURRAY, author of 
* Joseph's Coat.’ 

‘We are fascinated by the lonely man.”—-Speaker. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY 
BLACHLAND. By BERTRAM MITFORD, author 
of “The Gun-runner,” &c, 
**A book to be read at once.”—-Leeds Mereury. 
THE PURPLE CLOUD. By 
M. P. SHIEL, author of “ The Yellow Danger," Xe. 
“Mr. Shiel’s imagination is certainly unique since 
Poe died”— Morning Leader. 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. 
‘Told by HIMSELF, and dedicated “ To all who Love.” 
“Of all the books before us it has most the air of 
being a true book.” — Academy. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir 
WALTER BESAN'I, author of * The Orange Girl,” 
&c. With 12 Illustrations by G. Demarys-HAMMonp. 
“Very clever .. . very entertaining.”-—-Daily Chronicle, 


DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. 


WALTER R. D. FORBES, author of “A Gentleman.” 


* A strong and interesting story.”—-Academy. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By 
HAROLD BINDLOSS, authorof ‘ Ainslie’sJu-ja.” 
“A fresh, manly, interesting story.”— Vanity Fair. 


THE CANKERWORM. Being 


Episodes of a Woman's Life. By GEORGE MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 
“Mr.Fenn may be said to have excelled himself. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, author of “Joan, the 
Curate,” &e. 

“ An absorbing story.” ~ St. James's Gazette, 


THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: 
a Tale of South Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS, 
author of “ Ina Cathedral City,” &c. Second Edition, 

* A fresh and well-written story.” Hereford Times, 

THE WEALTH OF MALLER. 

ST ANG. By ALGERNON GISSING author of 
‘A Secret of the —— Sea,” &e. 
“ A powerful story.”—-Court Circular. 


THREE MEN OF MARK. By 


— AH TYTLER, author of * St Mungo sCity,"’ &e, 


Outlook. 
NIGGER By 
Lone 


EDMUND MITCHELL, author of 
Star Rush,” &e. 
“ Highly readable.’ — Scotsman, 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS 
TALES OF A DYING RACE. 
By ALFRED A Ra oa BE 
‘ Virile stories.” 
A LIND “MARRIAGE &c. 
By GEORGE R,. SIMS. 
“Full of human nature.” Scotsman. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. By 
EMILE ZOLA. Edited with an introduetion by 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

* Painted with all M. Zola’s painful power. —7 ruth. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


With Portrait in each Volume. Two vols., o, 
buckram, 12s. 


A VERSAILLES CHRIST- 

MAS-TIDE. By MARY STUART BOYD, With 

53 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyp. Feap 4to, cloth gilt 
and gilt top, 6s. 

“ Bright and full of character.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE 


HEARTH, By CHARLES READE. A new edition, 
et in handsome type, and illustrated by 16 Photo- 
gravures and 84 half-tone Illustrations by Marr. B. 
Hewerpine. Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER : 
N THE Pratnie, By Harotp Binpioss. Tue 
By Rateun Haroip Breruer- 
Towers or Grasse. By F.G. 


\ good story.’ 


ONLY 


HARVEST o 
\pranrrion or Mrs, Vean. 
rurer 


rox, AROUND THI 

Duntor-WaLLack-Gooppopy, Tur Eant or Bure. By 
J. A. Lovar-Fraser. Dip Mary Srvarr Love Bornr- 
ween? By Amy Tasker. JeWeELRY AND Gems. By 
Euury Hinn., Tue Censorsnip or Ptays is France, 


By Maurice DatmMarr. Marrimony anp Music in Curna, 
By J. Curueert Happex. Tue Spectator. By T. R. 
Preanson, Civitisarion versts Barsparism. By Syt- 
vanus URBAN —— 


LONDON; 
CHATTO & WNODUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


".Gilobe 








The Academy. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Illustrated Réition of Social England. 


NOW READY. Price 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
Che Illustrated Edition of 


Social England. 


A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, In- 
dustry, Commerce, Literature, and Man- 
ners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A, 

THE COMPLETE WORK WILL 
ABOUT 


2,900 ILLUSTRATIONS 


And Numerous Coloured Plates, 


REPRODUCED FROM AUTHENTIC 
SOU RCES. 


A Prospectus will be sent Post 
Free on application. 


12s. net. 


CONTAIN 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters 
on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the 
Great City and its Neighbourhood. By W. J. 
LOFTIE, B.A., F.8.A. With 60 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. t 
ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., &e V 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d 


Sir 


ith 4 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULP- 
TORS OF TO-DAY. By M. H, SPIELMANN. 
With about 200 Illustrations. 5s. net; handsomely 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 

LEPIDUS THE CENTURION: A 
Roman of To-day. By EDWIN LESTER 
ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the Pheenician.” 6s. 

“ As amusing as anything we have read this season: 
an admirable tale.”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. 


MARGUERITE BRYANT. Author of “ 
Verlost,” “ A Woman’s Privilege,” &c. 6s. 


ThE GIANT'S GATE. By MAX 


PEMBERTON. 6s. 
“ The mostcharming of love stories.” — British Weekly. 


THE LAIRD’S LUCK, and Other 
Fireside Tales. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
MQ”). 6s. 

‘The Laird’s Luck’ 


By 


Morton 


is & masterpiece.”-— 
Monthly Review 


A MAN OF MILLIONS. By Samuel 
R. KEIGHTLEY, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 
“Of engrossing interest from the first page to the 
last.”"—Newecastle Chronicle. 


THE AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 6s. 
“Reveals a noticeable development of its author's 
powers.” —Scotsman. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, 





Lonvow, and all Booksellers. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest 
information and prepared expressly for these Guides. 
Globe 8vo. 


Guide to Eastern Mediterranean - Qs. net- 

Guide to Western Mediterranean - 95. net- 

Guide to Palestine and Egypt - - 10s. net. 
(Ready on Tuesday. 

- = = «= «© 10s. net. 


Guide to Italy - - 

Guardian.—“ Conciseness is aimed at to the extent that 
we get the whole of Italy in one small volume. ° 
The maps are excellent. . We are of opinion 
that what cannot be found in this volume does not come 
among the facts which a guide-book is expected to 
describe.” 


LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD CREEN. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 Portraits. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE FIREBRAND. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top. 6s. 


THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE 
EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per Volume. 
Contains 156 Volumes, among which are :— 


OXFORD STUDIES. By John 
RICHARDGREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. R.GREEN 
and Miss K. NORGATE. [Ready this day. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
[Ready this day. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 
8 vols. 

R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED 
ESSAYS. 6 vols. 

WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, 
Litt.D. 5 vols. 

WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols 


*,* Send for New Complete List. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “ The Enchanter.” 
Chapters XXVII.-XXX 

DR. JOHNSON AMONG THE POETS. By H. C. 
Minchin. 

THE ART OF FRIENDSHIP. 

WARDS OF GOD. By Gerald Brenan. 

A SONG OF DARTMOOR. 

THE STORY OF EVANGELINE. By Charles Edwardes. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF INDIA. By 
F. H. Brown 

SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

A SNUG LITTLE SHOOTING BOX. By T. E. Kilby. 

DOLLS THE GOLDFINDER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, post 
tree, 
The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER contains: 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES:—1l. The 
First Visit. ByJ.G. Wilson. Portraits of Thackeray 
and reproduction of letters and original sketches by 
him, not before published. 
CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE. By Th. Bentzon. 
BLACKGUM AG'IN’ THUNDER. A story. By Frank 
R. Stockton. 
OFFICER BRADY. Modern By 
Robert W. Chambers. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 


MAGAZIN E FOR CHILDREN. 


NICHOLAS. 


Annual Subscription, post 


(The Recruit.) 


LLUSTRATED 


ST. 


Illustrated. Price ls. 


free, 12s. 
The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER contains: 
HE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. 
THE PRINCESS LOVELY-LOCKS, 
Fantasy.) By Helen Gray Cone. 


(A Christmas 


THE BOY AND THE BARON. CompleteStory. By 
Adeline Knapp. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By John 


Bennett. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
*," Also ready Vols, XXVII. and XXVIII, Nov.-Oct, 
1900-1. Price 8s. 6d. each. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, Lonpon, 











